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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


R. BALDWIN has returned from Aix to an 

awkward problem. The district associations of 

the coal-owners have all but unanimously 
rejected the Government’s appeal to resume national 
negotiations; Mr. Churchill had previously intimated 
that, in this eventuality, the Government ‘‘ could not 
leave matters where they are.’”? Having come to the 
conclusion that some form of national agreement was 
desirable, ‘‘ the force and the power of His Majesty’s 
Government,” he declared impressively to Mr. Evan 
Williams, “‘ are engaged behind that position ”’; and, 
if a refusal to negotiate were to be the owners’ last 
word, it was “* quite clear that we shall have to move 
forward upon our own course of action in your 
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absence.’’ Ministers have now to choose whether they 
will give effect to these brave words, or allow them to 
be exposed as empty bluff. 

* * * 

Technically, the problem does not seem to us nearly 
as difficult as the general run of comment would sug- 
gest. To enforce minimum conditions by Act of Parlia- 
ment does not go beyond the limits of what are now 
generally recognized as the legitimate economic func- 
tions of the State. The Trade Boards Act is on the 
Statute Book, and no one proposes its repeal. And, 
although this Act applies only to occupations where the 
rates of remuneration are believed to be exceptionally 
low, we must remember that it is by no means absurd 
to treat the coal-mines as falling within this category, 
so far as certain grades of labour are concerned. A 
Trade Board is, in our view, just what the coal industry 
needs, apart altogether from the problem of ending the 
present dispute. The Government’s great difficulty is 
that anything in the nature of the coercion of the owners 
would outrage the sentiments of a large section of the 
Conservative Party, and also of an _ important 
element of the Cabinet itself. With many Ministers 
sharing, quite honestly, the owners’ views, it is not 
easy for the Government to ride roughshod over them ; 
and, on the crucial points, it seems probable that Mr. 
Baldwin shares these views himself. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the drift back to work continues at the 
rate of a few thousands a week, principally in the 
Midlands, but it is manifest that we are still a long 
way from the time when the mass of the miners in 
other districts would be ready to go back to work upon 
the owners’ terms. The general economic activity of 
the country continues to display a vitality which is 
far beyond what most people would have thought pos- 
sible after twenty weeks of the closing of our coal- 
mines. But it is too much to hope that this state of 
things can go on very much longer; and perhaps this 
week’s increase in the unemployment figures, reversing 
the slight but steady downward tendency of the pre- 
vious few months, may be taken as marking the turning 
of the tide. Clearly we cannot suddenly shift our 
equilibrium from that of a coal-exporting and iron-and- 
steel-exporting country to that of a large importer of 
those commodities without sooner or later experiencing 
the reaction on the foreign exchanges. But the fact 
that the greater number of our trades and industries 
have so far suffered as little as they have done from the 
stoppage is none the less highly significant. Is it not 
time that, in the light of this experience, we began to 
reconsider some of our dogmas about the fundamental 
importance of cheap coal to our national life, and about 
the dependence of the general prosperity on what we 
choose to term the “ basic trades ”’ ? 
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The Liberal-Progressive victory in Canada is the 
most satisfactory ending to a political deadlock that 
has occurred in the British Dominions for many years. 
Mr. Arthur Meighen and the Conservatives are 
decisively beaten in a contest which, so far as could be 
judged from a distance, seemed to be going on the 
whole in their favour. The Liberals in the new Parlia- 
ment will have 118 seats, so that with the group of a 
dozen Liberal-Progressives pledged to his support Mr. 
Mackenzie King will have a solid party of 180 as against 
only 90 Conservatives, while there is a further group of 
Western Progressives well disposed to the Liberal 
Leader. The results in the several provinces are 
astonishing: especially in Ontario, assumed to be Mr. 
Meighen’s stronghold, where the Liberals and Progres- 
sives won 27 seats, and in Manitoba, where the alliance 
was fatal to all the Conservatives. Quebec remains 
solidly Liberal save for the four seats held by the Con- 
servatives at the Dissolution. In the vast territory be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Rocky Mountains one 
Conservative only is left standing. Mr. King and the 
Liberal ex-Ministers were all re-elected. Mr. Meighen 
and five of his Ministers went down. 


* ~ * 


The result, it is generally agreed, embodies the 
resolve of the Canadian electorate to have a firm 
majority Government. It is impossible at present to 
say how far the Liberal success is due to Mr. King’s 
stand on the constitutional issue for which Lord Byng 
was responsible, but there can be no doubt that this 
issue was handled both more skilfully and more cour- 
ageously by the Liberal leader than by Mr. Meighen. 
The scandals in the Customs Department, which were 
the occasion of Mr. King’s fall in June, were handled by 
his opponents in so clumsy a fashion that they proved 
to be of very little account as a weapon. In the end 
it was mainly a business election, the polling, appar- 
ently, being much more influenced by the last Liberal 
Government’s reductions of taxes than by the problem 
of Dominion status or the failure of a Minister of 
Customs, who died during the campaign, to cope with 
the revived, and quite terrifying, industry of 
smuggling. There is a probability that this heavy 
defeat may involve the retirement of Mr. Meighen from 
the Conservative leadership. Also that Mr. King may 
be so closely engaged with the making of his Adminis- 
tration that he will decide not to attend the Imperial 


Conference. 
* * * 


This year’s Trade Union Congress ought to have 
been one of the most interesting in history, and was in 
fact one of the dullest. The one subject which was 
uppermost in everyone’s mind—the general strike, the 
manner in which it was cancelled, and the effect of 
the experiment on the future of trade unionism—was 
excluded from the agenda, in accordance with the 
arrangement made some time ago that discussion of it 
should be postponed until the mining dispute was over. 
The result, of course, was a performance surpassing 
even the traditional attempt to stage ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ with- 
out permitting the Prince of Denmark to appear. At 
each of his most obvious cues the outraged principal 
forced his way on from the wings, only to be carried 
out protesting ; and all the time the knowledge that he 
was present behind the scenes deprived the performance 
on the stage of most of its interest and importance. 
There were one or two awkward moments. The miners 
and others made a scene when Mr. Bromley, who pub- 
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lished some time ago in his union’s organ the salient 
facts of a report on the strike and on the miners’ tactics 
prepared by the General Council, rose to second a reso- 
lution in support of the miners. But in the main, ex- 
plosive debates were skilfully evaded. There was an 
element of absurdity in the whole business. Everyone 
knows what the General Council think of the leadership 
of the miners, for has not Mr. Bromley disclosed it? 
And everyone knows what the miners’ leaders think 
of the General Council, for has not Mr. Cook broad- 
cast it? But a line is drawn between what everyone 
knows and what may be thrashed out publicly in open 
conference, and the process of thrashing these things 
out is still reserved for the future. 


* * * 


In spite of the general tabu which was cast over 
this year’s strike, enough happened to show that the 
lessons of the experiment have been appreciated. 
Unofficial proposals to invest the General Council with 
still greater powers than it already possesses were 
emphatically rejected. It was made clear in the course 
of the discussion, and especially in the speeches of Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Cramp, that the transport-workers and 
railwaymen now realize that a general strike involves 
the bearing by themselves of the burden of everyone 
else’s troubles. They are inevitably the shock troops 
in such a conflict, for they can take prompt and effec- 
tive action in support of other unions which practically 
no other union is in a position to reciprocate. No coal 
mine can work for long if the railways stop, whereas 
the miners have now been at a standstill for four and 
a half months and the railways are still maintaining a 
practically normal service. Now that the general strike 
has been tried, and that its success has not, as Mr. 
Cramp effectively put it, been ‘* obtrusive,’’ this aspect 
of the policy is bound to be more and more clearly recog- 
nized by the unions principally concerned. The general 
strike is unlikely to be officially removed from the trade 
union armoury, but it is most unlikely to be employed 
again as a weapon in an industrial dispute. 


> * * 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks refused to allow M. 
Tomsky to attend the Congress, and the event speedily 
proved how foolish such exclusions are. M. Tomsky 
transmitted by cable what we presume to have been 
the gist of his proposed speech to the Congress. It 
consisted of a tirade against the General Council, and 
against the non-Communist leaders of Continental 
unionism, the force of its content being slightly blunted 
by the quaintness of its English. The General Council 
circulated the effusion with a dignified comment to the 
effect that fraternal delegates were supposed to convey 
fraternal greetings, and that abuse of their position in 
order to insult British trade union leaders and their 
other foreign guests would not be tolerated. Clearly the 
Bolshevists have no use for the politenesses of any such 
fraternization. To them it means that they must be in 
the position of the big brother wielding the big stick 
and generally instructing the smaller members of the 
party how all the games should really be played. On 
this occasion M. Tomsky went too far. What would 
have happened if he had been able to come to Bourne- 
mouth and to deliver in person what would doubtless 
have been a much longer speech, we can only surmise. 
Even the Home Secretary must surely feel that a most 
piquant situation has been sadly marred. 
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Last Saturday Signor Mussolini survived uninjured 
yet another attempt at assassination. A bomb was 
thrown at his motor-car. It broke the window, but fell 
outside the car, the explosion wounding several people 
in the street. Shortly after the attempt he spoke from 
a balcony, and remarked that if the friendship of the 
Italian people were desired, the ** criminal and unheard- 
of toleration practised across the frontier must imme- 
diately cease.’’ These words were presumably directed 
against France, where the would-be assassin, a young 
Italian, seems to have been living for some time. The 
harbouring of political refugees, who may or may not 
make use of their country of refuge in order to plot 
against the Government of their country of origin, is an 
old source of international controversy. Britain, as in 
the case of the Orsini affair, has been bitterly and fre- 
quently criticized for her rigid refusal to hand over or 
interfere with refugees who refrained from breaking her 
own laws. Signor Mussolini was speaking in the heat 
of the moment, and if he casts his mind back he cannot 
fail to recall a time when many Italian Governments 
must have resented the ‘* toleration,’’ indeed the 
generous friendliness, which Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
other builders of the modern Italian nation enjoyed 


abroad. 
* * * 


The disquieting occurrences on the Yangtze are a 
symptom indicating a profoundly serious Chinese situa- 
tion. The origins of the occurrences are still shrouded 
in mystery. It is clear only that a British river steamer 
near Wahnsien was boarded by Chinese soldiers and 
fired upon from the river banks, and that in the midst 
of the confusion one of the sampans conveying Chinese 
soldiers sank. As a sequel to this incident, Yang Sen, 
one of Wu Pei-fu’s generals, seized two other steamers, 
with six British officers on board; and British gunboats 
were dispatched to effect their rescue, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing after considerable loss of life. Negotia- 
tions for the release of the steamers are now proceeding. 
At other places on the river British shipping has been 
fired on from both banks, i.e., it has been subjected to 
bombardment impartially by both the warring Chinese 
factions. The significance of the episode lies indeed in 
the intimation it conveys that anti-British feeling is no 
monopoly of Canton and the Nationalists. The British 
authorities appear to have handled the situation with 
wisdom and restraint; and there seems, fortunately, 
little danger of any impatient ‘‘ drastic action,’’? such 
as would have seemed natural fifty years ago, but could 
only do mischief now. 


* * * 


To the despairing appeal of the remnant of his 
political followers Mr. Gandhi has given the answer that 
was expected of him. He reminds them that he has 
imposed upon himself a year’s abstinence from public 
engagements, but remarks that he regards this with- 
drawal simply as a step towards ‘* concentrated 
action.”” He does not share the pessimism of his 
friends: conflict between sects and leaders is the sign 
of growth, but at the same time he confesses his own 
inability to bring the warring factions together. It is 
noteworthy that from amid the confusion of Indian 
parties a large coalition has emerged. It is a revived 
National Congress party, led by Mr. Lajpat Rai and 
Pundit M. M. Malaviya, and designed for the squeezing 
out of the radical Swarajists in the coming elections. It 
will gather in the Responsivists and many Indepen- 
dents, and will seek to make an end of obstruction in 
the Assembly. But the new Indian Congress party does 
not aim at removing the causes or tactics of communal 
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strife. On the contrary, the Malaviya-Lajpat Rai 
alliance implies a strong Hindu political movement, 
with a counter-offensive by the Moslems. 


* * * 


The Annual Report of the Chamber of Shipping for 
1925-6 contains one or two passages well worth attention 
by anyone interested in international affairs. Ship- 
owners are in some respects a conservative body, but 
they are very much alive to the need for international 
co-operation in matters of commercial law and practice, 
and have shown a marked tendency to accept the 
League of Nations as the fittest instrument of co-ordina- 
tion. The Conventions on Custom House Formalities, 
on Railways, and on Ports, concluded under the auspices 
of the League, were very warmly received by shipowners 
as well-designed, practical measures, calculated both to 
remove sources of international friction, and to facilitate 
the economic recovery of the world. These Conventions, 
however, though signed by many nations, have been 
ratified and put into operation by very few, and at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber the feeling was strongly 
expressed that unless the League possessed sufficient 
authority to induce the States which signed its Con- 
ventions to give them legislative effect, it would be 
waste of time for busy men to continue to attend its 
conferences as expert advisers. 


* * * 


This warning seems to us to be worthy of very 
serious attention. There is, at the present time, a very 
strong desire among business men of all countries for 
the unification of commercial and maritime law and 
practice, as is shown by the support given to such bodies 
as the International Chamber of Commerce, the Inter- 
national Shipping Conference, and the Comité Maritime 
International. It is a matter of real importance that 
these bodies should become accustomed to regard the 
League of Nations as the natural central, co-ordinating 
body through which the results of their deliberations are 
carried into effect. It builds up the ‘‘ League habit,” 
and it wins for the League prestige amongst an influ- 
ential class not always responsive to the broader ideals 
of international politics. It would be a thousand pities 
for this advantage to be thrown away, and we earnestly 
hope that the League, and those Governments who really 
believe in the League, will take note of the harm that 
may be done to its authority by failure to implement 
Conventions arrived at after full discussion by repre- 
sentatives of all the nations and all the interests 


concerned. 
* * * 


Dr. Rudolf Eucken was, for some years before the 
War, the most widely esteemed of German masters of 
religious and moral philosophy. He had then held his 
chair at Jena for forty years, and his ethical idealism, 
to which he gave the name of Activism, ‘‘ the struggle 
for the spiritual control of life,’? made a wide appeal to 
the modernists throughout Europe. In England he had 
a devoted company of disciples. They saw to the 
translation of his books, preached enthusiastically the 
central Eucken idea of the ‘“ all-enveloping spiritual 
life,’ and helped to carry his influence far into the 
province of liberal religion here and in America. It 
was to these disciples, naturally, that he turned again 
in 1919. His little book, ** Can We Still be Chris- 
tians? ’’ has played an important part in the re-examin- 
ation of the credal structure. His expositions of 
Activism do not seem important to-day; but Eucken 
had a remarkable gift for making vivid summaries of 
the great historic systems of thought. He died at Jena 
on September 14th, aged eighty. 
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THE SPIRITUAL SERVITUDE OF 
THE ,LABOUR PARTY 


T is time, we suggest, that those who hope for the 
_ hetnee of the Liberal Party, as a means of 

restoring our traditional two-party system, and with 
the idea that Labour will succeed to the place which 
Liberalism used to occupy, should reflect on the signi- 
ficance of what has been happening during the past few 
months. We have frequently argued that, questions of 
policy apart, the Labour Party is disqualified by its 
dependence upon trade-unionism from ever discharging 
adequately the broad national function which this con- 
summation would impose on it. Until recently it has 
been usual for Labour sympathizers to dismiss this 
objection as unrealistic pendantry. Every party, it is 
pointed out, in every country and in every age, is 
associated to some extent with particular sectional 
interests. The interlocking of the Labour Party with 
trade-unionism may be somewhat more precise and 
forma] than, say, the interlocking of Conservatism with 
the propertied interests; but in this, it is claimed, 
Labour is the more open and straightforward, and there 
is no other material difference. These reassuring argu- 
ments have always seemed to us very unconvincing ; and 
it is worth while to consider how they emerge from the 
test of the present coal dispute. 

To begin with, let us take as our text the remark- 
able article which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe contributed to 
the Sunpay Express of September 5th. As every- 
one knows, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe was editor of the Damty 
Heratp until a few weeks ago, while the DatLy 
HERALD is the official organ of the Labour movement, 
both ** political *’ and “* industrial,’’ to use the accepted 
phraseology. Throughout the coal dispute, the Damy 
Hera_p has given the miners the steady support that 
might have been expected. It has treated the issue as 
though the miners were entirely in the right, and the 
Government and the owners entirely in the wrong. 
When the Miners’ Executive were refusing to make any 
concessions, it implied admiration of their magnificent 
stout-heartedness. When the Miners’ Executive 
appealed at last for negotiations, it headlined the step 
** Miners’ Bold Gesture for Coal Peace.” 


accustomed to read between the lines, there was, indeed, 


To those 


apparent a significant absence of explicit commendation 
of Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook. And, in the last 
week of Mr. Fyfe’s editorship, the Labour dovecots 
were fluttered by an unusual leading article entitled 
** Nothing but the Truth,”’ which complained that the 
miners’ leaders had thrown away the chance of getting 
the Samuel Memorandum which had been won for them 
by the General Strike—a complaint the force of which 
was somewhat weakened by a characteristic lapse into 
needless and palpable inaccuracy. But this was an iso- 
lated vagary. But for it, the ordinary, innocent reader 
of the Daur_y HeraLtp might have supposed that the 
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miners’ executive were conducting their campaign with 
excellent judgment and foresight. And, of course, the 
news was so presented as to suggest that the miners 
were likely to triumph in a hard-fought contest, that 
facts pointing in a contrary direction were the “‘ lies 
of the capitalist Press,’’ and so forth. 

With the ink scarcely dry upon his last leader in 
the Dar_y Heratp, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe proceeds to tell 
the readers of the Sunpay Express how he has really 
felt these last four months. The unhappy plight of the 
miners is due to the fact that their case has been “‘ in 
the hands of men incompetent to present it as it should 
have been presented.’’ After refusing all negotiation for 
more than three months, Mr. Cook has lately 


‘‘been screaming for it, letting everyone see he was 
frightened, admitting by his change of front that when 
the General Council begged him to accept the Samuel 
memorandum as a basis for discussion, it was indisput- 
ably right and he was disastrously wrong.” 


As a result ** all the suffering, all the splendid courage of 


the miners has been to no purpose.” 


We pass by the 
more piquant, personal features of an article which is 
significantly entitled: ‘*‘ Cook—The Truth At Last.” 

Now, our reaction to this article is somewhat 
different from that of some other commentators. We 
do not feel inclined to congratulate Mr. Fyfe on his 
fine, if belated, moral courage, or to hold him up as 
a shining example for Labour leaders to copy. On the 
contrary, as we observe Mr. Fyfe following up his attack 
en Mr. Cook with a depreciatory survey of the general 
leadership of the Labour movement, our perhaps old- 
fashioned sense of seemly behaviour is a trifle shocked. 
Indeed the significance of the episode, in our view, lies 
precisely in this: that, although Mr. Fyfe is un- 
doubtedly now expressing his honest convictions, and 
although those convictions are notoriously shared by 
almost everybody in the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
and although it is a matter of some public importance 
that the *‘ truth ’’ about Mr. Cook and others should 
be told, yet it is difficult to help feeling that Mr. Fyfe is 
not quite ‘* playing the game ”’ in speaking his mind 
and relieving his pent-up feelings. 

The Labour Party has come to expect from its 
members a subordination of individual judgment and a 
surrender of the right to the free expression of opinion, 
such as has never before been demanded in Protestant 
Britain in the name of party loyalty. This is not due 
to any authoritarian bias in the mentality of those who 
constitute it; on the contrary, no party is so largely 
compounded of congenitally insurgent minds. It arises 
directly and inevitably from the structure of the party. 
The conscience of the individual member is entangled in 
a complex network of loyalties. There is, first, the sort 


of loyalty which every political party expects of its 
adherents ;—a general observance of the party pro- 
gramme, a respectful attitude towards party catch- 
words, and the like. Even here, outsiders may think 
that the Labour Party, with its resounding formulas 
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about the nationalization of the means of production 
and exchange, makes somewhat stiffer claims than other 
parties make. But that may be over-fastidious : let it 
pass. 

While the requirements of other parties end at this 
point, it is otherwise with the requirements of Labour 
Party loyalty. The Labour Party itself is bound by 
certain definite obligations. It is not, like the other 
parties, an independent and autonomous entity, free to 
take whatever line it thinks best on the issues of the 
day. It is the political wing of a larger Labour move- 
ment, comprising trade-unionism as its other wing ; and, 
whereas the trade-union leaders are prone to resent 
as an impertinence any interference by the “ poli- 
ticians ’’ in the conduct of trade-union affairs, the Par- 
liamentary Labour Party is never allowed to forget that 
it is, in effect, the creature of the trade unions. 

Thus it is de rigueur for the Labour Party to sup- 
port trade-unionism right or wrong ; and this obligation 
is imposed as a matter of common decency on all who 
But that is not all. Within the trade- 
union movement, there is a further set of honourable 
obligations. The doctrine of solidarity is the Alpha and 
Omega of trade-union virtue ; and this implies that any 
trade union engaged in conflict with the employers is 
entitled to expect, irrespectively of the merits of the 
dispute, the moral support, if not the active assistance, 
of the whole trade-union world. It would be an unpar- 
donable offence for a trade-union leader—except under 
the most extreme provocation—to state publicly that he 
thought that the demands put forward by some other 
trade union were unreasonable and excessive. 

As the cumulative effect of these relationships and 
sentiments, we reach the following remarkable posi- 
tion. A single militant trade union is at liberty to 
plunge into a struggle, without consulting anyone else, 
even in defiance of advice that may be tendered to it; 
and everyone in the Parliamentary Labour Party is 
bound to give it unqualified support, or, at the very 
least, to refrain from anything that might be construed 
as public criticism. In the present dispute, it is 
notorious that the miners have, at every critical point, 
rejected with contumely the advice not only of the 
Parliamentary Labour leaders but of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. It is notorious 
that responsible Labour opinion realized, from the first, 
that the claim embodied in the miners’ slogan was, in 
face of the Report of the Commission, unreasonable 
and impossible. Yet no Labour Member has been free 
to admit as much in the House of Commons. 


join its ranks. 


Now to argue that this indicates a deplorable lack 
of moral courage on the part of Labour politicians is to 
miss the whole point. It would be as reasonable to 
argue that a barrister is lacking in moral courage when 
he suppresses the weak points in his client’s case. You 
do not show moral courage by violating a code of 
honour; and if you join the Labour Party it becomes 
part of your code of honour that you must not talk 
sense in public on any matter where a trade union is 
concerned, ~ 
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But we do suggest that this is a serious drawback 
to joining the Labour Party; and we are a little sur- 
prised that its members are not more irked than they 
appear to be by the inevitable restraints. Many of 
them, after all, share the heritage of the Liberal tradi- 
tion, and would avow a robust faith in the old Liberal 
principle of liberty of thought and speech. But the 
tradition of free speech was a much larger thing than a 
mere dogma that the expression of opinion ought not 
to be restrained by Act of Parliament. It was inspired 
by a belief in the positive value of public discussion ; it 
rested on the idea that wise policy depends on wise 
opinion, and that wise opinion can only be formed when 
people have heard both sides, or rather every angle, 
of a question argued. In the light of the experience of 
the coal dispute how much genuine public discussion 
could we hope to get on any important industrial issue, 
if controversy were reduced to a clash between Labour 
and Conservatism ? 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE : 
RESULTS. TO SEPTEMBER 14. 


INCE the figures which we gave last week were tabu- 
S istea a further 289 forms have reached us, making 

1,627 in all. 
follows :— 


The aggregate results now stand as 





NUMBERS ANSWERING 











QUESTION ’ Doubtful 
YES | NO lor no 
Se ' Answer 
1. Do you believe in a personal God ? 669 | 882 | 76 
2. Do you believe in an impersonal, pur- 
posive, and creative power of 
which living beings are the vehicle, 
corresponding to the Life Force, 
the éan vital, the Evolutionary 
Appetite, &c.? .. 618 | 785 | 224 
3. Do you believe that the ‘basis of 
reality is matter ? 436 | 942 | 249 
4. Do you believe in personal immor- 
tality ? a 723 | 759 145 
5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ was 
divine in a sense in which all living 
men could not be said to be divine ? 594 980 53 
6. Do you believe in any form of Chris- 
tianity? . “a a za 847 | 681 99 
7. Do you believe in the Apostles’ 
Creed ? 346 «1,150 | 131 
8. Do you believe in the formulated 
tenets of any Church ? 400 (1,113 | 114 
9. Are you an active member of any 
Church? .. 595 | 999 33 
10. Do you voluntarily attend any 
religious service regularly ? 713 | 885 29 
11. Do you accept the first chapter of 
Genesis as historical ? F 107 1,476 44 
12. Do you regard the Bible as inspired 
in a sense in which the literature of 
your own country could not be said 
to be inspired ? 474 1,102 51 
13. Do you believe in transubstantia- 
tion ? 68 | 1,521: 38 
14. Do you believe that Nature is in- | 
different to our ideals ? : 939 | 395 | 


293 





As regards the relations between the answers to Questions 1 
and 2, 109 persons answered both questions ** Yes ”; a 
further 1,069 answered ‘* Yes ” to one or other question, 
but not to both; while 339 persons answered both definitely 
in the negative. 
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A NEW LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Geneva, Monpay. 


HAVE seen most of the notable occasions in the Salle 
de la Réformation, but Friday’s scene easily eclipsed 
them all. Even the journalists, who always try to hide 

their genuine emotions beneath the cynicism of long experi- 
ence, were for a time at least impressed. He must, indeed, 
have been entirely destitute of political imagination who 
could not realize that the events passing before his eyes 
were pregnant with far-reaching results for Europe and the 
world at large. The Assembly, though it may have to 
relinquish some of its activities to the Council, showed how 
great is its importance as an international forum, where 
words and gestures take on a new meaning because of the 
character of the audience to which they are addressed. It 
was not the galleries, packed though they were with spec- 
tators, including the representatives of hundreds of news- 
papers, that made the occasion so significant. It was the 
fact that Herr Stresemann and M. Briand delivered their 
characteristic speeches before an audience that represented 
in its two or three hundred delegates the Governments of 
four-fifths of the civilized world. The words so nobly 
spoken and the pledges so freely and frankly given took 
on a special importance from the place of meeting. The 
reconciliation, or, if that is too strong a word, the mutual 
forbearance of France and Germany was registered before 
their peers as a new fact in international politics. 

Both Herr Stresemann and M. Briand impressed the 
audience with their sincerity. The former is an orator with 
a splendid organ of sound who can shout down all his 
opponents in the Reichstag. On Friday, however, with a 
true sense of the occasion, he made no attempt to do more 
than read with clarity and dignity a speech approved by 
his Government which more than satisfied those who 
listened to it. His reception was all that could have been 
desired. The words of the President were well chosen, and 
the galleries broke the rule against applauding sufficiently 
to make a fine volume of noise. The grave, almost grim 
rigidity of Herr Stresemann’s powerful figure as he de- 
livered his message in earnest and impressive tones was 
eloquent of the latent strength of the people for whom he 
spoke, and their consciousness of the importance of the 
step which they were taking. 

M. Briand’s speech was as different as possible, and 
marked the contrast between two nations as well as between 
two men. Speaking without a single note he moved rest- 
lessly about the tribune emphasizing his words by every 
possible kind of gesture. His beautiful voice was modu- 
lated to an amazing range of pitch and tone as he impro- 
vised stirring phrases to convey his emotions to his hearers. 
The verbatim report of his speech conveys but a faint 
impression of the magnificent art of the orator, who 
gathered the whole Assembly into intimate communion 
with himself, and yet never for a moment allowed his special 
relation to Herr Stresemann to slip into the background. If 
the German could not entirely understand the clear and 
musical French, the gestures of the hands and fingers, 
indeed, of the whole body of the speaker, were enough to 
make his meaning clear. The rivalries of a thousand years 
were to be ended on that day—in the only way that they 
could be ended, through the medium of a League of 
Nations. My mind went back inevitably, as I listened, to 
the scene in the Galerie des Glaces and noted the contrast 
between Briand’s glowing eloquence and the harsh metallic 
voice of Clemenceau. Who is there to-day that doubts 
which of the two was nearer to the realities of international 
life? Time must elapse, of course, before these moving 
words can be translated into political acts. Not all France 
nor all Germany was there. But unless hypocrisy has 
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attained unheard-of heights, a new League of Nations has 
been born through which much which has been deemed 
impossible may be accomplished. Patience and diplomatic 
technique of the highest order will be necessary, and the 
education of both statesmen and even more their peoples 
in these new ideas. But it may be hoped that some definite 
action may be taken within a reasonable time as regards 
the Army of Occupation. This subject was possibly dis- 
cussed in the interviews which took place between the prin- 
cipal statesmen on Saturday last. The Germans wish the 
first step to be taken by the French so that there may be 
no need for them to raise their voice in the Assembly about 
it. But so far no hint of immediate action has been given. 
Nor have British statesmen, who might play an important 
part as mediators, shown that they realize the importance 
of the issue. Have we no Wellington to point out the 
common sense of the position? 

Meanwhile, the Germans have to accustom themselves 
to their new réle. They have shown so far a marked 
restraint. Herr Stresemann sat for two hours through a 
meeting of the First Commission, but it may be doubted 
if he understood much of what was going on. At any rate, 
he communed only with his long cigar. Three of the Ger- 
man delegates have an admirable command of the English 
language, but they are plunged into the middle of activities 
which have a long past, and the art of managing a League 
Committee is not learnt in a day nor, indeed, in a single 
Assembly. Probably Count Bernstorff, who has been a 
frequent visitor, and has, of course, already taken part in 
the Preparatory Conference, will find occasion in the Third 
Committee and in the Assembly itself to state the German 
view on international control of armaments—and find 
many to applaud him. The discussion on Mandates should 
also provide an opportunity for interesting remarks. But 
it does not seem likely that Germany will press any ques- 
tion at this Assembly, and some of the smaller Powers who 
have been counting on German leadership will probably find 
that Germany is a Great Power and has a Great Power’s 
interests and methods. 

The machinery of the Assembly has, indeed, suffered 
somewhat from the strain of the last week. The Com- 
mittees have been called into action before the general 
debate on the Council’s report has been concluded. The 
result has been some confusion of outlook, and the Com- 
mittees have hardly settled down to their work as smoothly 
as usual. The main cause of this haste is the desire of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand to leave Geneva as 
soon as possible. But they must wait for the elections to 
the Council in order to weleome Germany and Poland to 
their new seats. The First Committee, therefore, is working 
hard to get the necessary regulations of the new scheme 
through the Assembly in the shortest possible time. The 
Scandinavian Powers were deeply and justly perturbed at 
being forced last week to approve in a single vote the 
creation of the new unpermanent seats at the same time as 
that of a new permanent seat for Germany. They have 
tried, though so far with but little effect, to emphasize the 
control of the Assembly over the new “ religible ” seats, 
but, since the main principle is now accepted, it is difficult 
to get up much excitement over the details of the scheme. 

There is, of course, much of interest in the other Com- 
mittees. The redrafting of the Convention on Slavery, for 
example, is proceeding apace, and the British Government 
is trying, as it did over a hundred years ago, to get the 
Slave Trade defined as piracy. The French appear to be 
making the same sort of replies as they did then. On some 
subjects, however, the Committees are prevented from doing 
very much by the fact that they are in the hands of special 
Conferences which the Assembly itself has brought into 
being. Armaments, Opium, and Economic questions are in 
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this class, and though, of course, it is the function of the 
Assembly to bring public opinion to bear on these questions, 
it is difficult to do very much, especially as many of the 
delegates do not know the technical aspect of the subjects 
so enormously developed in the hands of the experts. Here 
is another indication of the changing character of the 
League and the necessity for the Assembly to invent new 
methods in order to bring its influence to bear on these 
important subjects. 

There has never been, however, a lack of new subjects 
when old ones have, temporarily, lost their interest. Per- 
haps it was fear of this kind of activity that induced Lord 
Cecil to propose that the Council should hold an inquiry 
with a view to defining ‘* what questions are and what 
are not within the sphere of action of the League.” This 
proposal has caused great uneasiness since it has been con- 
sidered as an attempt to limit the League’s activities. If 
some such design is not intended, says the astonished 
foreigner, why should the British, who have always en- 
trenched themselves in their empiricism, suddenly try to 
get a strict definition of ‘‘ international ”’ subjects ? 

Meanwhile the League has more than maintained its 
position as the centre of international politics, and its influ- 
ence as a clearing house of ideas is obviously growing year 
by year. The number of visitors seems greater than ever, 
and if cranks and bores are just as much in evidence, 
perhaps this fact also is a testimony to the universality of 
the League. 

C. K. Wesster. 


THE DISCONTENT OF DANZIG 


(From a CORRESPONDENT.) 


war days to find a State whose inhabitants really don’t 

mind whether it continues to exist or not. Flag-wagging, 
mild or otherwise, is so much the fashion. So many peoples 
have come at last to an enthusiastic national existence; so 
many have been intoxicated by large or small territorial 
gains. All the joy is theirs of running a new country, or 
of exploring and administering newly conquered provinces. 
The Czech capital, for example, is the scene of a thousand 
and one activities. New plays, new Government depart- 
ments, new telephone systems, international conferences, 
all these come readily to the hands of the ‘* Scots of Central 
Europe.”’ In Italian Tyrol the present owners of the 
country anxiously attempt to give the purely Austrian 
inhabitants all the benefits of their own national culture, 
and insist that the populace shall no longer pay “‘ Achtung 
auf den Zug,” but ‘* Attenzione al Treno.”” |Warsaw’s 
streets, again, are full of generals and budding subs, who 
trail long swords with pride and who fall to kissing each 
other all round on the departure platforms of the railway 
stations. 

But in one new European State all this gay enthusiasm 
is quite absent. Its citizens have taken the honours thrust 
upon them with marked reluctance, and are even half 
inclined to sulk and refuse to play. These unnatural beings 
are the inhabitants of the Free State of Danzig. And from 
the start it may as well be said that a lot depends on 
whether they can be coaxed into being good boys. Indeed, 
it would be no exaggeration to claim that in certain cir- 
cumstances European peace might well hang therefrom. 
For the creation of the Danzig Free State was a compromise 
between two directly conflicting interests which still con- 
tinue to conflict, the interests of Germany and Poland. The 
most liberal of treaty-makers would still have the same 
problem to-day. Here is Poland, one of Europe’s larger 
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States, with considerable trade potentialities, resources of. 
timber, resources of coal—as the British manufacturer and 
holiday-maker know to their profit, and the British miner 
to his cost. How shall she get her goods to Scandinavia 
and to countries beyond? Outlet there must in fairness be; 
and, if possible, along Poland’s great line of communication, 
the Vistula, at whose mouth Danzig stands. Then give 
Danzig to the Poles? This was proposed, and Mr. Lloyd 
George protested. Danzig’s population is purely German. 
Accordingly the settlement was worked out and in 1920 
signed, by which Danzig was separated from the Reich and 
from East Prussia and elevated to the status of a Free 
City, with her own Parliament and Cabinet and officials 
and flag but under certain obligations and restrictions in 
favour of Poland. Poland conducts Danzig’s foreign rela- 
tions and settles her tariff policy. Poland runs the rail- 
ways that pass into Danzig, and has equal representation 
with the Danzigers on the Harbour Board of the city. By 
way of compensation, the Free City is under the protection 
of the League of Nations. 

And now, six years later, we may ask: How does it 
all work? And more particularly we would ask it from 
the point of view of the citizen of Danzig. It is not to 
be imagined that his apathetic bearing towards his Free 
City is due to any lack of national spirit, but rather to the 
reverse. Danzig’s sentiments are still, in 1926, German. 
The citizens still look back with regret to the vanished days 
when they were a part of the German Reich. All classes 
declare that their culture is unalterably German, whatever 
their political status may be. And what is probably more 
important, the merchants and business-men add that they 
were more prosperous as a German town. If these regrets 
are founded on causes deep and lasting which inhere in the 
nature of the situation, then we may expect continual 
agitation and display of bitterness both in Danzig and in 
Germany until at some time of European tension the latter 
feels herself strong enough to negotiate for the restoration 
of Danzig; and ‘* negotiate ’? may comprise vastly different 
meanings then. It is worth while, therefore, to examine the 
feeling of regret of the Danziger, or rather to ask what 
other tendencies may exist or may come into existence to 
modify these perfectly understandable sentiments. 

The Free State of Danzig is not without a few manu- 
factures of its own. It possesses, too, quite a tidy stretch 
of farmland. But its primary interest is that of a port. 
If the Danziger sees plenty of traffic passing in and out of 
his city by rail, river, and sea, then his heart incontinently 
leaps within him, and life is rosy. Now unless a port stands 
at the cross-roads of many international trade-routes, is a 
kind of marine and international Crewe, its prosperity will 
depend on the territory immediately behind it and on the 
power of that territory to buy and to sell. Poland is incon- 
testably the hinterland of Danzig; and if the world were 
populated with the “‘ economic man,”” Danzig would be 
Poland’s port and all would go, if not happily—for happi- 
ness would be no aim of the “‘ economic man ”—at least 
very smoothly. Equally incontestable is Poland’s power 
to sell. Coal, timber, agricultural produce are her greatest 
temptations for the foreign buyer. All this is reflected in 
the statistics of Danzig’s turnover—in the Danziger’s own 
statistics. The figures for export tonnage published by 
the Danzig Chamber of Commerce show an increase from 
the 1,300,000 tons of 1912 to 1,600,000 in 1924 and 
2,000,000 in 1925. This seems cheerful enough. But the 
Danzig merchant can give points to Hodge in the game 
of admitting that the cattle may not be doing so badly, 
and it has not been an absolutely hopeless year for hay, 
but dang it all, the radish crop fair makes him weep. What 
the Danzig merchant would have us note is the import 
figures ; 1,150,000 tons in 1912; 740,000 in 1924; 690,000 
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in 1925. Here our merchant looks splendidly glum. Poland 
is weak; cannot buy, he explains. The Polish zloty has 
collapsed ; to support it and to stop further inflation, the 
official Polish policy is to restrict import by tariffs and 
direct prohibitions until export shall have well caught up 
with it and put the trade balance on to the favourable side 
once more. In addition there is the ‘* Zollkrieg,’’ the 
spiteful and organized discrimination against each other’s 
goods practised by Poland and Germany in their bitter 
feud. Hence the ruinous fall in the import figures of 
Danzig. 

At the end of all the argument, however, there is the 
residuum of fact that the total tonnage which has passed 
into and out from Danzig was 2,450,000 in 1912, 2,100,000 
in 1913, 2,370,000 in 1924, and 2,720,000 in 1925; and that 
every year since the war has seen an increase of total turn- 
over on the year before of some hundreds of thousands of 
tons. These figures are not conclusive evidence of perma- 
nent and increasing prosperity. But they show that 
Danzig’s new political status has not caused her any 
grievous trade loss, even in these times of universal depres- 
sion, and they leave it open to conjecture what her prospects 
will be when economic health is restored to Europe, when 
the Polish zloty is stabilized, when Polish relations with 
Germany and with Russia are straightened out. Against 
the settled prosperity which would then mature, the 
hardiest grumbler would no longer be proof. And it must 
at once be said that Danzig is by no means populated with 
grumblers alone. Already there are plenty of people who, 
though they have their regrets about the past, are perfectly 
ready to accept the present and to make the best of it. 
In the coming years all will depend on the degree to which 
economic development will mould political sentiment. The 
last word in any dispute about the permanence of the 
present settlement will remain rather with Germany itself 
and with Poland; but if Danzig opinion is content and 
stable, there will be far less chance of any serious threat 
to the peace of Europe. 

One further point deserves consideration. At Gdynia, 
a village on Polish territory fifteen miles from Danzig, 
Poland is building a new port on a large scale. Now it 
must be remembered that Danzig was put into her present 
position primarily for the benefit of Polish trade. Morally 
this implies a corresponding duty on the part of the Poles 
to use Danzig as their main outlet. If, however, Gdynia is 
to develop into a very dangerous competitor and if it is 
to be used against Danzig in any way, then it should be 
recognized that Danzig will possess a just claim to have 
her present treaty status and obligations revised. This for 
the future. In the present the Poles are by no means to 
be reproached with any unwarrantable lack of consideration 
for Danzig. 


PUT YOURSELVES IN THEIR 
PLACE 


HE wooden tower of the church and the gabled roofs 

of the Hall and the Priory, in the little village of 

Upper Fieldhay, can be seen on the hill about rifle- 
shot away from Nether Gloaze. ‘* Nether Gloaze never had 
naught done to it.”’? Upper Fieldhay has. 

It is one of the odd things of our English agricultural 
development which continually lay by the heels sym- 
pathetic but uninformed writers and speakers on agricul- 
tural conditions, that, quite close to a village in the poor 
state of Nether Gloaze, there may be a village which is 
farther on in civilization. 
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A touchstohé of civilization that may be applied in a 
village is housing. Another is the degree to which the 
villagers seem to ‘* respect themselves.”’ 

In Upper Fieldhay the cottages are obviously ever so 
much better than in Nether Gloaze. There is an air of 
primness in the place. There is something, too, in the 
bearing of the people that makes a stranger, who has come 
by way of Nether Gloaze, feel that, somehow or other, 
Upper Fieldhay is socially ahead. After chancing to be 
in Nether Gloaze it is cheering to be in Upper Fieldhay. 

Housing is unquestionably at the root of village well- 
being. But there are many people who do not understand 
why this,is. They are given to talking, in their kind way, 
much more about Better Wages than Better Housing. 

The importance of better housing lies in the fact that, 
in the work of rural regeneration, the first thing to develop 
is what centuries of neglect and ill-usage have worn away 
to such a lamentable degree, self-respect. Now we know 
very well that the basis of our self-respect is not the money 
we have in our pockets. It has something to do with it, 
but not most. What has most to do with our self-respect 
is our environment. How a favourable environment buoys 
us up, buttresses us, stiffens us ! 

But try the effect of living in conditions quite other 
from ‘those you do live in. Suppose you could very rarely 
have freedom to strip. Suppose every drop of water used 
in your house had to be brought into the dwelling in a pail 
after having been carried, in good or bad weather, from 
down the road. Suppose you had to wear, day after day, 
clothes you had worked and sweated in. Suppose you 
never seemed to have anywhere to put your things. Sup- 
pose you had to sleep always two, sometimes three in a 
bed, in a narrow, low, stuffy room. Suppose that in your 
home you were absolutely without privacy by day or 
night. Suppose you had continually to share the physical 
and mental life of other people. Suppose you were frayed 
by being without the necessary space for children’s lessons 
and play, for cooking, for washing day, for conversation or 
reflection, or rest, or for decent protection against visitors. 
Suppose that there were in your life, things not only anger- 
ing but grossly unhealthy and disgusting. Suppose that 
even a home with all these limitations, and, as like as not, 
leaking in the roof, would be lost to you, if you complained 
or changed your employer. How would you be affected by 
such an environment, not for a time, but for years on end? 
There can be no question how you would be affected. You 
would sink. 

It is no good talking palliatory rubbish about poor 
people not minding so much. It is no use repeating the 
lie that they know no better. They do know better. They 
have always known better. Have they not provided the 
servants who lived in the houses of people who were 
enjoying a more civilized life? 

When, year after year, I realize the tremendous efforts 
which have been made by so many of our ill-housed fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen in the villages, to with- 
stand the wearing effects of their environment, and to try 
to do their duty—wives to husbands, husbands to wives, 
parents to children, children to old parents, neighbours to 
neighbours, relatives to relatives—in overcrowded, un- 
healthy cottages, I experience emotion which chokes speech, 
I feel that nowhere in Britain to-day can our race be doing 
anything much nobler than these overridden people are 
doing without anybody’s praise. 

These brave, unceasing efforts of the ill-housed have 
been made during the whole of your lifetime. They have 
been made for generations. They have been made and are 
being made at a price. They are being made at the cost 
of women and men being worn out before they ought to be 
worn out. 
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I who am writing these words am just sixty. But look 
at many a countryman and countrywoman at sixty. They 
look seventy. The gallant struggles of the ill-housed are 
made by most inexcusably wasting human strength and 
human life. They are being made by the nation requiring 
what it has no right to require from any class, which it is 
as criminal as nationally short-sighted to require, which, 
required from a class which cannot defend itself, is 
unfeeling and contemptible. 

No, perhaps one should be content with just writing 
unimaginative. 

A reviewer of something I recently published on the 
conditions of cottage life in many of our villages wrote 
in criticism that he had himself slept in unceiled rooms in 
winter in France, and that he had also lived in cottages 
in England, and had not had much fault to find with his 
experience. Whether it be possible to make an impression 
on such obtuseness is doubtful. But it may be pointed 
out that this reviewer, who found the shelter of a cottage 
temporarily tolerable, was not condemned to cottage life of 
the most primitive sort for his lifetime. For him it was 
only an incident. And he did not undergo his experience 
in order that other people might have the use of his labour 
at a cheap rate. 

It is obvious—we know that it is from our own experi- 
ence—that when life is spent mostly in the open air, very 
simple accommodation for meals and sleeping will suffice. 
But the cottager’s wife, to name only one member of the 
cottage family, is not spending most of her life in the open 
air. Moreover she has many things to do in her twenty- 
four hours besides taking her meals and sleeping. Our 
village family exists in a dwelling which is scandalously 
below its needs, and is damp and unhealthy. 

I wonder if it occurs to you how you and your friends 
and relations would get on in ** condemned ” houses. What 
sort of a day’s work would you and your friends and rela- 
tions do? How would the wives and children of all of 
you fare? What kind of service would the adults of your 
little colony feel called upon to render to a State which 
was content to let you and yours be so evilly used? 


J. W. Ropertson Scott. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“THE MINERS’ NEXT STEP” 


S1r,—I beg to enclose herewith for your guidance a copy 
of ‘‘ The Miners’ Next Step,”’ issued by the Unofficial Reform 
Committee of the Miners’ Federation, the authors of which 
are generally admitted to be Mr. A. J. Cook and Mr. Noah 
Ablett. 


You will see that the policy advocated is as follows :— 


1. ‘The old policy of identity of interest between em- 
ployers and ourselves be abolished, and a policy of open 
hostility installed. 

2. ‘* That a continual agitation be carried on in favour 
of increasing the minimum wage and shortening the hours 
of work, until we have extracted the whole of the employers’ 

rofits. 
’ 3. ‘‘ That our objective be to build up an organization 
that will ultimately take over the mining industry, and carry 
it on in the interest of the workers. . 

4. ‘Lodges should, as far as possible, discard the old 
method of coming out on strike for any little minor griev- 
ance, and adopt the more scientific weapon of the irritation 
strike by simply remaining at work, reducing their output, 
and so contrive by their general conduct to make the colliery 
unremunerative.”’ 


This book was issued in 1912, and the policy advocated 
has never been officially disavowed by the Miners’ Federation. 
I hope, Sir, that you in THe Nation will express un- 
qualified disapproval of this policy, and admit that it is 
the preaching of such doctrines by the Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation over a number of years which, to a large 
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extent, accounts for the present difficulty in coming to an 
agreement on the basis of mutual co-operation in the coal 
trade. 

Seeing that the WesTMINSTER GAZETTE reports that those 
miners who are working on the coal face in the Nottingham 
districts, despite the efforts of the Miners’ Federation to 
prevent them doing so, are averaging £1 per day, surely the 
terms which the owners are offering on an eight-hours basis 
are not unreasonable. 

I trust that in fairness to the coalowners’ side of the 
question you will publish this letter.—Yours, &c., 

F. H. LAMBERT. 

West House, Penarth, South Wales. 

September 11th, 1926. 


[Of course, we disapprove without qualification of the 
policy outlined in ‘‘ The Miners’ Next Step.” We should 
have thought that there were far more substantial grounds 
than this fourteen-year-old unofficial pamphlet for attribut- 
ing a heavy share of responsibility for the present situation 
to the Miners’ Federation in general, and to Mr. Cook in 
particular ; and we have certainly never hesitated to do so. 
“Large allowances must be made,’’ we wrote three weeks 
ago, ‘‘ for anyone who has to deal with Mr. Cook and Mr. 
Herbert Smith.” But the largest allowances leave us far 
short of a justification for the owners’ present attitude ; and 
possibly the owners’ attitude in the past may have had some- 
thing to do with the notorious prevalence, of which this 
pamphlet is a sign, of an extremist mentality among the 
miners.—Ed., NATION.] 


ARBITRATE FIRST 


Sir,—In your issue of the 4th inst. reference is made 
by Mr. Leonard Stein to the position of supporters of the 
A.F.B. pledge in the event of the conciliation procedure 
breaking down. 

In our pledge, ‘‘ arbitration’? is used in its popular 
sense as covering all measures for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. The failure of conciliation under the covenant 
would not exhaust these resources, and our signatories would 
be unable to support their Government unless it indicated 
its acceptance of mediation or other form of diplomatic 
settlement. We are pledged not to co-operate in private war 
in any form, but our declaration leaves us free to co-operate 
‘‘in defence against ‘ flagrant aggression’ or other breach 
of the principle and practice of arbitration.’ What form such 
“‘ defence ’’ would take is left to the individual judgment of 
the signatory, and thus our position is one on which both 
right and left wing pacifists can unite whatever views they 
may hold as to the use of sanctions. Some, after the break- 
down, would choose to use force against the outlaw ; others 
might think that force is always vicious. What both can 
do surely is to march hand in hand to that point and then, 
if need be, go their separate ways. The peace movement 
can thus pull its full weight against the war-maker. 

Mr. Stein has perhaps misunderstood our aim when he 
says: ‘‘ His first demand is already fully covered by the 
Covenant.’’ If such political instruments were all sufficient, 
our existence would indeed be superfluous. But can we be 
sure that under temptations and assaults the Covenant will 
always be upheld? Sir Philip Gibbs met this point when 
he wrote: ‘‘I am all in favour of the ‘ Arbitrate First’ 
scheme because it is not based on the vague approval of 
abstract ideas, but upon a solemn pledge taken by particular 
human beings. The honour of the individual is involved in 
it and not only the signature of some temporary diplomat 
representing the nation. . . . Governments will be tempted 
to evade it unless they know that its evasion will outrage 
the conscience of great numbers of men and women pledged 
to its law in their very souls.” 

During the last few years I have had increasing evidence 
of the desire to bring in the individual on the side of interna- 
tional law more effectively than in the past, and there are 
signs that the time has come for a move forward—a robust 
reminder to the Governments that they cannot expect their 
subjects to support them against international judgment— 
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along fines which can secure widespread approval. There 
are difficulties, but with goodwill these can be overcome, 
and I would like to throw out the suggestion that Mr. Stein 
and others interested in the various peace societies and in 
the Liberal and Labour parties, join us in an informal con- 
ference to consider how far we can find common ground in 
an individual declaration. The A.F.B. has tried to hold 
the field, in an inadequate fashion, perhaps, until reinforce- 
ments arrived, and when some organization is established 
of a more comprehensive character, the time will have come 
for the writer to serve it in a less arduous capacity, know- 
ing that it is being guided by those whose training has fitted 
them for such work.—Yours, &c., Davip A. PEAT. 
September 12th, 1926. 


Sir,—Being anxious myself to sign Mr. Peat’s ‘‘ pleige,”’ 
I hoped that Mr. Stein's letter in your issue of the 4th would 
have evoked some reply, and thus some solution of the 
difficulty which he raises. I have done my best to examine 
the matter, and it seems to me that both Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson and Mr. Stein are, in part, wrong. 

As far as arbitration and unanimous reports by the 
Counvil of the League are concerned, it is all plain sailing: 
Covenant and Pledge cover the same ground. The difficulty 
arises when the Council is not unanimous. 

Article 15 is quite clear: The Council is bound to issue 
some report on any dispute referred to it, ‘‘ either unani- 
mously or by a majority vote.’’ If the report is issued by 
a majority of the Council, a signatory of the Pledge 
apparently requires his Government to do more than obey 
the letter of the Covenant, and to this extent, as far as he 
is concerned, the ‘‘ gap’ is closed. 

But it is conceivable that in such circumstances the 
Council would not make any report, in spite of its duty 
as laid down in the Covenant, and thus there would be no 
decision for the Government to accept. In this case, it 
appears that the ‘‘ gap”’ is left open, and the signatory is 
not hindered from offering support to his Government in 
any action they may consider ‘‘ necessary for the mainten- 
ance of right and justice.” 

If I am right, then Mr. Lowes Dickinson has claimed 
too much for the pledge, in holding that it completely closes 
the ‘‘ gap’ ; but the position is not so obscure as Mr. Stein 
appears to think.—Yours, &c., 

LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

West Didsbury, Manchester. 

September 12th, 1926. 


Sir,—I do indeed wonder whether ‘‘ the militarists will 
begin for the first time to be alarmed ”’ at the barriers to war 
set up by ‘‘ Arbitrate First ’’ pledges. Mr. G. Lowes Dickin- 
son and Mr. David Peat ardently hope so. And, further, one 
wonders whether this latest setting of the peace ideal and 
aspiration is so novel, so fool-proof and automatic, as to 
mark the opening of a new era in the peace movement when, 
the militarists of Europe having become duly alarmed, ‘‘ the 
real struggle will begin,’’ presumably, also for the first time. 

If I know anything of militarism and diplomacy in 
Europe, past and present, I do not think that Governments 
bent on war will, in the hour of crisis, regard with undue 
alarm the task of satisfying the requirements of the Arbitrate 
First formula. Such Governments will soon satisfy them- 
selves, and their agencies of propaganda will soon satisfy 
too many of their uncritical and ill-informed citizens, that 
arbitration and conciliation have been adequately tried and 
duly rejected by their opponents, and that all ‘‘ reasonable ”’ 
covenanters of the Arbitrate First formula can ask no more. 
And what then? 

In the lurid light of the origins of past wars and of the 
present diplomatic and juridical chaos of international rela- 
tions, I look with something like admiring awe on the type of 
mind which ean believe that the terms Arbitration, Concilia- 
tion, Defence, and Aggression as yet represent established 
and easily recognized realities, so precise and operative that 
Governments and pledged covenanters will find it easy, in 
the hour of stress, to accept one uniform and unambiguous 
interpretation of them. They will not; and again I ask, 
What then? Whose interpretation is likely to prevail? 
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I ask this because the formula ‘‘ Arbitrate First,’ if not 
the pledge itself, seems to imply that vovenanters will hold 
themselves free, if not bound, to fight, provided that their 
minds and consciences can be persuaded that their formula 
has been duly tried and failed. ‘‘ The pledge,’’ we are told, 
‘‘is not one of non-resistance. It permits resistance. .. .” 
The covenanters are pledged not to fight, until ——-?_ Then, 
however, they are free to fight. Indeed, they will do so forti- 
fied with a clear sense of righteousness and justification. 
This, again, leaves one gasping at the simple-minded antici- 
pation that Governments bent on war will not set them- 
selves to obscure the issue, if not to satisfy the formula, as 
they have always done before, and with tragic success, in 
all countries. 

This formula, it seems to me, trades upon the assumption 
that Arbitration and Conciliation (as yet processes very 
ambiguous and varied) will be so clearly defined, so justly 
and exhaustively applied, and so categorically rejected, that 
the guilt of one side and the guiltlessness of the other side 
will be indisputably obvious and justly established. This 
is a very big assumption. It implies conditions of inter- 
national law and of clear and well-informed public judgment, 
and of single-eyed justice on the part of Governments, such 
as we are all trying to promote, with or without pledges, 
and in ways many and varied. But these conditions, even 
if they existed now, which they do not, are so notoriously 
liable to be swey® away before the artificially created tidal- 
waves of war-passion that one cannot but question the 
wisdom of balancing one’s attitude to war upen such a fine 
point as the alleged failure of some process of arbitration. 


—Yours, &c., GEORGE AITKEN. 
August 28th, 1926. 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 


S1r,—The announcement that the Seven Sisters Cliffs, 
Sussex, have been for the moment saved from the builders’ 
hands by the energy and generosity of one or two lovers of 
England, has aroused widespread gratitude and relief. But 
the salvation of this national beauty-spot and its handing 
over to the National Trust for the perpetual enjoyment of 
the public are by no means accomplished facts. An 
immediate sum of £17,000 is needed to complete the pur- 
chase of the threatened area, and the time within which that 
sum must be handed over is limited to one month. Moreover, 
if the work is to be properly done and the whole landscape 
safeguarded from encroachment, an adjoining strip of land 
to the west must also be acquired. For this an additional 
sum will be needed. 

A Committee has now been formed to raise the necessary 
funds, and as spokesmen for that Committee we do most 
earnestly appeal to lovers of ‘the open country for their 
help in saving a little piece of England whose beauty belongs 
to every one of us. 

‘“The Seven Sisters’? are well enough known to all 
visitors to the Sussex coast. They are even better known to 
thousands of Britons leaving and approaching these shores. 
At all costs the virgin beauty of this landmark must be pre- 
served, and the free enjoyment of so wonderful an expanse 
of downland secured inalienably to the public. 

We feel certain that all who have known the charm of 
Sussex—and no county in England to-day numbers more 
devotees, whether among literary men and women or in 
the ranks of the general public—will respond whole-heartedly 
to an appeal to save this threatened corner of their county. 

But we venture to hope that our appeal will find a 
response far beyond these limits. It is surely a national 
matter. When the question of saving ‘‘ The Seven Sisters ”’ 
was raised in Parliament—as it was during the recent two- 


day session—regret was expressed that no public funds were , 


available for such a purpose, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer added :— 


“In view of the very strong and sympathetic feelings 
which have been expressed on all sides of the House, this 
would seem to be a very suitable subject for a public 
subscription and a national effort.” 


We are making this effort. It is to the nation that we 
address our plea for practical assistance, so that this white 
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fragment of our beloved land, which has come down to us 
through the centuries unspoilt by the hand of man, may so 
remain for ever. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, The Seven Sisters Preserva- 
tion Fund, Town Hall, Eastbourne, or 288, Mansion House 
Chambers, London.—Yours, &c., 


(Signed) CHICHESTER. HENRY LAWRENCE. 


WINTERTON. REGINALD HALL. 
CURZON. ROLAND GWYNNE. 
LECONFIELD. A. Hornpy Lewis. 


J. RAMSAY MAcDONALD. 

EUSTACE PERCY. 

DOUGLAS McGAREL HoaGe. 

HENRY CAUTLEY. 
September 13th, 1926. 


O. L. MATHIAS. 
A. E. R. GILLIGAN. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


THE NONESUCH MILTON 


Si1r,—In your issue of September 4th the reviewer of the 
Nonesuch ‘‘ Milton ’’ has remarked, with justice, upon the 
unequal quality of Blake’s illustrations. He has also singled 
out for condemnation as a failure the design entitled ‘‘ Satan, 
Sin, and Death.’’ With these opinions I agree, and I would 
like to draw attention to a curious circumstance connected 
with this picture which may perhaps explain why Blake has 
here failed so signally. The fact is (and this I discovered too 
late for mention in my notes to the volumes) that the design 
is really by Hogarth! I have not seen Hogarth’s painting, 
but there is an engraving after it, with the same title, in 
the Print Room at the British Museum. The resemblance 
between Hogarth’s design and Blake’s is too close for it to 
have been accidental. Blake has recorded more than once 
his admiration for Hogarth’s genius, but it is strange that he 
should have allowed himself to be carried to the length of 
copying even so great a master. He was not in general 
addicted to plagiarism, and when the lapse occurs, the result 
seems to be unhappy.—yYours, &c., 

GEOFFREY KEYNES. 

September 6th, 1926. 


“TO TRY AND...” 


Sir,—I am so used to regarding THE NATION and its con- 
tributors as impeccable in the matter of English, that it was 
with something of a shock that I read in Mr. Webster’s 
article entitled ‘‘ Enter Germany ”’ that ‘‘ France and Britain 
thought the moment opportune to try and snub” the Man- 
dates Commission. What did France and Britain try to do? 
Surely according to accepted rules of good English Mr. 
Webster has stated that France and, Britain tried to. do 
something unexpressed and snubbed the Mandates Com- 
mission—which is not his meaning. 

I draw attention to what appears to me to be a serious 
error of language, because I have heard more or less intel- 
ligent people attempting to defend it (or should I say attempt- 
ing and defending it?) on the ground that, indefensible as it 
is logically, it has become consecrated by usage and can 
now claim to be correct. The same class of person, how- 
ever, will defend ‘‘ alright ’’ by the same kind of argument, 
and I shall be interested to learn if THE NaTIoN and its 
readers is on my side or on that of the defence. 

Ought I to sign myself ‘‘ Pedant,’’ or may I, as I prefer, 
choose the pseudonym of Purist? 


September 13th, 1926. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


S1r,—The letter of Dr. Stanley Cook in your issue of 
“August 28th emphasizes the defect which is inevitable in 
Religious Questionnaires, namely, the ambiguity of the ques- 
tions. But as you, sir, justly observed, to attempt a precise 
definition within the limits of such a document is plainly 
impossible. 

In Religion as least as much as in Sociology and 
Economics the cause of most of the troubles of to-day lies in 
confused thinking. 

The Association with which I am connected exists for the 
purpose of providing facilities for people ‘‘to think out 
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Religious questions for themselves, and to reach valid eon- 
clusions based on evidence ’’ (I use the words of a past 
President of this Association, the Bishop of Manchester). 

We do this in our classes, which are modelled on the 
University Tutorial System. It is as much the function of 
the Tutor to get his Students to talk as to talk himself. The 
freest discussion and expression of opinion is welcomed. Our 
Classes are open to students of any, or no, belief. 

It is our experience that those who stand outside institu- 
tional Christianity have generally most erroneous ideas of 
what the Christian Faith is. We believe that the study of the 
Bible in the light of Modern Scholarship, and of the Christian 
Faith in the light of History, is necessary both that the pro- 
fessing Christian shall be able ‘‘ to give reason for the faith 
that is in him,”’ and also that the agnostic may at least 
obtain some knowledge as to what that Faith, in which he 
does not believe, really is.—Yours, &c., 


G. E. Wricut, Secretary, 
Church Tutorial Classes Association. 
August 31st, 1926. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND EAST AFRICA 


S1r,—In view of recent attention which has been drawn 
by some of our leading politicians at home to the develop- 
ment of our East African possessions, it would seem that the 
universities have not as yet fully realized the need and 
opportunity for recommending suitable employment to the 
large number of their members who are at the present time 
clearly finding it difficult to obtain posts which afford scope 
for their training and ability. 

After several years spent in the East African group it 
becomes increasingly obvious that many young men arrive 
in these countries who are not only entirely unsuited by 
education and tradition to fill the positions they are called 
upon to occupy, but are also in many cases unacquainted 
with local conditions and the necessary requirements of 
colonial life. 

Surely it would be desirable in the interests of colonial 
development that the appointments boards at the universities 
should work in closer collaboration with the Colonial Office, 
thereby putting themselves in the position to stimulate a 
wider interest, and thus produce the material of which our 
Empire admittedly stands in need.—Yours, &c., 


C. CLIFTON ROBERTS. 
Kampala, Uganda. 
July 26th, 1926. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 


Sir,—We believe that your readers will be interested to 
know that an International Boarding School is shortly to be 
established in Geneva. Mr. Charles R. King, B.A. (Balliol 
College, Oxford), who will be the headmaster, has had, for 
the past few years, a school in Birmingham of whose educa- 
tional methods we have have had a good report from com- 
petent authorities. He is a teacher of unusual ability and 
influence, and has convictions as regards international 
comity, and a belief, which we share, that judicious educa- 
tion may help in removing misunderstandings between differ- 
ent peoples. He is also a scholar of distinction, and in his 
educational work inculcates a high standard of accuracy and 
thoroughness. The Master of Balliol, Sir Michael Sadler 
(Master of University College, Oxford), the Director of the 
Training of Teachers at Oxford, and the Headmaster of 
Christ’s Hospital allow their names to be mentioned as 
references. 

The present premises are in pleasant surroundings at 
Avenue de la Forét, Geneva, but arrangements have been 
made for expansion later. 

We feel sure that his plan is a very hopeful one, and 
probably there are some among your readers who would 
care to write to Mr. King, c/o Balliol College, Oxford, with 
a view to sending children to join those he is taking with him 
from Birmingham.—Yours, &c., 


J. D. BERESFORD, 
NoEL BUXTON, 

JOHN COCKBURN, 
W. MANCHESTER, 


PARMOOR, 

A. PONSONBY, 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
H. G. WELLS. 
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SERBIA AND THE WAR 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a passage in Mr. 
Seton Watson’s recent book ‘‘ Serajevo,’’ in which he refers, 
on page 226, to a conversation between Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
and myself. The interview took place at my country seat at 
Strelzhof on July 15th, 1914, and is correctly reported, except- 
ing that, to the best of my recollection I referred to the 
complicity of Serbia, and not to that of the Serbian Govern- 
ment. But this was only one part of our conversation. 
Having taken upon myself to make the statement referred 
to—with full knowledge that it would at once be reported to 
London—I added that in the interest of the peace of Europe 
it was most urgent that the British Government should use 
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all its influence at Belgrade to induce the Serbian rulers to 
depart from their attitude of affected ignorance and indiffer- 
ence towards the crime. 

On July 15th the ultimatum had not only not been 
dispatched, but the final wording of it had not yet been 
agreed upon. Any tardy proof of goodwill on the part of the 
Serbian Government, any spontaneous offer of a full investi- 
gation would have forestalled the ultimatum, would have 
formed a suitable basis for an exchange of views, and would 
in all probability have averted the crisis. This was my 
motive for taking a somewhat unusual step.—Yours, &c., 

Henry LUtTzow. 


Ziadlowitz, Czechoslovakia. 


CONTEMPORARY WRITERS” 


VIIl._MISS EDITH SITWELL 
By EDWIN MUIR. 


N most romantic poetry there is a certain duality of 

vision, a deviation, imperceptible or violent, from the 

normal way of seeing things, which has the effect of 
making us see them more intensely. In such lines as 


‘*T'll show you where the white lilies grow 
On the banks o’ Italie,”’ 


the deviation, though marvellously effective, is slight. It 
is more violent in *‘ Tyger, Tyger,’’ but it is violent, too, 
in poetry more purely romantic, such as :— 


‘* The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare,”’ 


or, still a better example :— 
‘* Die marmor Bilder stehn und sehn mich an.”’ 


Here use and convention, it is true, blind us to the vio- 
lence ; we feel it, indeed, as a natural effect of intensity of 
vision; but none the less this kind of perception is by 
classical standards unnatural, abnormal. Its effectiveness 
depends finally on the fact that when an object is seen in 
a certain way it automatically evokes its opposite. In 
lines such as these, poetry is obeying a law which operates 
in all our minds, the law which makes a cataract appear 
at times to have an intensity of motionlessness which 
inanimate things lack, and rocks to come to life. The 
poet, having reached the end, as it were, of the immobility 
of the statue, is compelled to make it breathe and move, 
for the unconditionality of its motionlessness can only 
become comprehensible to him through an evocation of 
something else as conditional. Thus it is when we see the 
cataract as motionless that by a return upon itself of the 
mind we realize most intensely its swiftness and power. 
Romantic poetry, which has always striven for an absolute, 
and therefore inhuman, vision of things, has tended to see 
objects in this violently dualistic way. 

To this poetry of opposites, in which motionlessness 
is described by motion, the living by the inanimate, the 
best of Miss Sitwell’s work belongs. What is it, then, 
that makes that work so unfamiliar and new? What dis- 
tinguishes it from romantic poetry in general ?—for the 
difference is obviously great. One may perhaps describe 
this difference best by saying that Miss Sitwell employs 
the romantic method logically, deliberately, and all the 
time, where the purely romantic poet used it only when 
a difficulty in his theme dictated it, and there was no other 





* No. I., Lytton Strachey; No. II., D. H. Lawrence; No. III., T. S. Eliot; 
No. IV., Aldous Huxley; No. V., Virginia Woolf; No. VI., Robert Graves, 
appeared in Tug Nation of April 25th, July 4th, August 29th, 1925, February 27th, 
Apr Mth, and August l4th, 1926. 


way out. Whether she is intensely moved or not, the trans- 
formation of the dynamic into the static, of the audible 
into the visible, and so forth, takes place; it happens as 
if by a natural process. Goethe describes the statues as 
standing and gazing, because no other terms could at the 
moment have rendered them, but when Miss Sitwell speaks 
of country gentlemen who 


‘* from their birth, 
Like kind red strawberries root in earth,”’ 


she is not seeing the object so intensely that there is only 
this to be said; she is simply seeing it in a different way 
from us. It is as if the senses were operating in a new 
manner and changing all the perceptions; and Miss Sitwell 
does claim that a reorientation of the senses is taking place. 
But while the perceptions of this reorientated sensibility 
are original and strange, and arrest our attention, it does 
not follow that the world they describe is a new world; 
it may as well be the world we know rendered in a differ- 
ent set of terms. 

This is the question which will inevitably be asked 
about any general transposition of the perceptions. We 
feel it to be arbitrary, a change made without explanation, 
rather than a progression which explains itself. We accept 
Goethe’s line; we recognize that here he overcame an 
obstacle by carrying his theme into a new dimension : the 
progression is both extraordinary and inevitable. But in 
Miss Sitwell’s transposition of imagery we do not feel that 
an obstacle has been overcome, but simply that the vision 
has been shifted; and when she writes of trees “ hissing 
like green geese,”’ or of 

“The insipid, empty-tasting fruits 

Of summer giggling through the rounded leaves,”’ 
she does not necessarily make the world more real or com- 
prehensible to us. We receive an excellent impression, but 
one which leaves the object, on the whole, where it was. 

If the originality of Miss Sitwell’s poetry consisted 
entirely in a general transposition of imagery it would not 
be essentially interesting, for it would be too easily 
explained. To conventionalize one’s vision is a short cut, 
but it is a short cut of the intellect, not of the imagination, 
and it tends finally to fetter the imagination. That Miss 
Sitwell has taken the short cut sometimes is undeniable, 
and some of her poetry is a poetry of method rather than 
of imagination. But, at its best, that poetry has the flash 
of divination, the sudden view of fresh worlds, which art 
exists to give us. When that happens the uniform trans- 
position does definitely heighten the effect. All imagina- 
tive creation has the power to astonish us, but when it 
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takes place on an unfamiliar plane the achievement seems 
somehow more absolute; if we cannot quite comprehend 
it, neither can we gainsay it. We are moved strangely by 
this new and unanticipated world; we feel it as a world 
of possibility, a metaphysical parallel to the actual world, 
which will last as long as it. So while Blake’s tiger is not 
the tiger our eyes see, his image of the tiger makes us 
comprehend it better than any more realistic description, 
however exact, could have done. Here, too, a principle 
somewhat analogous to the principle of opposites comes 
into play. The poet having intensely contemplated the 
actual, begets an ideal form corresponding to it, which 
is really an adumbration of it in the realm of the possible, 
a demonstration which gives us an unique sense of its 
truth and necessity. For if it is real here, in a world of 
possibility, we feel that there is something absolute in its 
reality. 

This peculiar kind of imagination, mystical and 
romantic, is Miss Sitwell’s highest gift. When she writes of 


‘* Adder flames shrieking slow,”’ 


when she says that 


‘* like a gold-barred tiger, shade 
Leaps in the darkness,”’ 


or describes how 


‘* like the lovely light gazelles 
Walking by deep water wells, 
Shadow past her mirrors fleet,” 


the entities she describes exist in another world; they are 
ideal or magical forms; but they correspond in some way 
to reality and illuminate it. We see it anew. 

The imagination in general animates things; the mys- 
tical imagination not only animates them, but makes them 
move, and tends to personify them. In this it is very like 
the imagination of children; and, like most mystical poets, 
Miss Sitwell has a childlike clarity of perception. One 
feels that her proper names, her Myrrhines, Jemimas, 
Marthas, and Debs, are real or imagined names remem- 
bered from childhood. Like these, they are not merely 
names; they are magical charms operating by the pure 
value of their syllables. ‘‘ The Wooden Pegasus ” recalls 
the rocking-horse in the nursery ; ‘* The Sleeping Beauty ”’ 
is the old children’s tale. In these poems the colours of 
things are seen as if they were not colours merely, but 
things in themselves. They are seen, as a child sees them, 
so distinctly that, for instance, the squares of colour on 
an object seem to be independent entities; and a coloured 
box is not one thing but a crowd of things. These colours 
are clear and unmixed; each by itself fills the attention. 
And as the colours are independent of the object, so the 
object is independent of us. An apple is hard, like painted 
wood. It is absolute, as everything tends to be when we 
see it for the first time and before the mind has begun to 
relate it to this and that. It is not a fruit to be eaten, but 
an entity to be recognized. And to light, shadow, rain, 
wind, grass Miss Sitwell’s imagination accords the same 
autonomy ; and, like everything which we regard as inde- 
pendent and yet relevant to us, they are in greater or 
lesser degree personified. : 

This bright and childlike vision, this faculty for seeing 
each particular thing so clearly that nothing else is seen, 
is one of Miss Sitwell’s distinguishing virtues, but it is also 
her chief defect. The faculty which she lacks—and it is 
a very important one—is the faculty of correlation. And 
so the vision is rarely seized completely ; it is implicit, and 
implicit only. When Blake says :— 

‘‘ The human dress is forgéd iron, 
The human form a fiery forge, 


The human face a furnace sealed, 
The human heart its hungry gorge,”’ 
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he is not strictly comprehensible, but he is saying all that 
he desires to say. But we do not know immediately, 
sometimes we only know by reasoning, what Miss Sitwell 
wishes to say. The labour of synthesizing her intuitions, 
of making herself intelligible to herself, she has hardly 
undertaken; yet this is simply the art of poetic articula- 
tion. In her best poetry the separate intuitions are abso- 
lutely pure; but the connection which must needs exist 
between them is not seized; and instead of the beautiful 
relevance of parts which we find in great poetry we are 
left with something like a disintegration of structure. 

And this defect, unfortunately, involves another. A 
world of things seen for the first time is exclusively a world 
of objects, and objects in themselves are monotonous; it is 
the infinity of relations between them that gives them 
inexhaustible interest. Through these their attributes are 
revealed, in adaptation, expression, communication. With- 
out these they remain only half real, and in the bulk of 
Miss Sitwell’s poetry they do remain in this state. One 
distinction she admits: things are either dynamic or 
static. But even so the imagery is monotonous, for of 
a static thing one can say only that it stays, of a process 
only that it proceeds. The state of immobility, the state 
of change—to these Miss Sitwell has given a strange and 
impressive significance; but only in her later poetry has 
she transcended this purely inhuman vision, translating 
the mystical, undifferentiated emotion of horror into the 
human and discerning emotion of pity. In “ The Sleep- 
ing Beauty ”’ that translation began; in some of the poems 
in ** Troy Park ” it is almost complete. She is concerned 
in these no longer with a process, but rather with a drama. 
Her first picture of the world, consisting of colours moving 
or still, is particularized; organic and conscious forms 
appear in it. What the ultimate result of this develop- 
ment may be no one can say; but for poetry such as Miss 
Sitwell’s it was the inevitable next step. 

Of that poetry as it stands one can say, therefore, only 
a few things; one can hardly formulate a complete criti- 
cism. No poet has moved more bewilderingly than Miss 
Sitwell in worlds not realized. We recognize that these 
worlds are real : the accent, the vividness of the flashes in 
which they are revealed, tell us that. But when we seem 
to be on the verge of comprehension suddenly everything 
changes; time, space, and causality vanish: it is as if 
appearance were being shattered and rearranged by a con- 
tinuously exploding bomb. No sooner has the imagination 
begun to build round one image than it is presented with 
another to which in vain it seeks to adapt itself. But in 
the seizing of those moments, so vivid, so beautiful, so 
strangely juxtaposed, Miss Sitwell’s great powers are 
shown. No other poet of our time has written so many 
lines which delight the imagination and give us a sense 
of magical freedom. The marvellous. 


‘‘ Like Ethiopia ever jewelled bright ”’ 
fills the mind, tranquillizes it as it is tranquillized by a wast 
and serene landscape. The more intimate 
‘* with a sweet and velvet lip 
The snapdragons within the fire 
Of their red summer never tire,” 
takes us into the same delightful and tiny world as Donne’s 
‘* Thy little brethren, which like fairy sprites 
Oft skipp’d into our chamber, those sweet nights.”’ 
And more rarely, speaking of 
‘* little marches all beribboned' gay 
That lead down the lime avenues away,” 
Miss Sitwell has put the pathos of life into a few words. 
But perhaps the passages in her poetry which give 
one the justest conception of her qualities are those in 
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which the whole visible world appears as if it were suddenly 
fixed, a monstrous illusion. In this world, where cheeks 
are like painted wood or round, hard fruits, humanity 
seems to lie in a heavy sleep, and is as securely subject to 
the vegetable processes of the earth as trees are. This 
vision of the world is original; there is nothing else like 
it. But, applied as it is to the multitudes of people who 
spend their lives in unintelligible activity, it is not only 
original ; it is true and profound. For these people, appar- 
ently so busy, making money, running about their affairs, 
are in one sense hardly alive at all. In the realms where 
the poet and the thinker move freely they are stationary, 
or if they stir their movements have the infinite slowness 
of a nightmare. To see humanity in this way is to see 
it fanatically, without proportion, without that feeling 
of solidarity with it which distinguishes humanistic poetry. 
But it is at the same time to see it intensely and uncon- 
ditionally, and outside all our ordinary ways of seeing. 
There is an order of poetry—Blake and Rimbaud have 
adorned it—whose function is to show us the world in this 
way; and it is to this order that Miss Sitwell’s poetry 
essentially belongs. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD 
JOURNEY 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
XVI.* 


ALCUTTA.—The experimenter’s .is a curious and 

special talent. Armed with a tea canister and some 

wire, with silk, a little sealing wax, and two or three 
jam pots, Faraday marched forth against the mysterious 
powers of electricity. He returned in triumph with their 
captured secrets. It was just a question of suitably juxta- 
posing the wax, the glass jars, the wires. The mysterious 
powers couldn’t help surrendering. So simple—if you 
happen to be Faraday. 

And if you happened to be Sir J. C. Bose, it would be 
so simple, with a little clockwork, some needles and 
filaments, to devise machines that would make visible the 
growth of plants, the pulse of their vegetable hearts, the 
twitching of their nerves, the processes of their digestion. 
It would be so simple—though it cost even Bose long years 
of labour to perfect his instruments. 

At the Bose Institute in Calcutta, the great experimenter 
himself was our guide. Through all an afternoon we fol- 
lowed him from marvel to marvel. Ardently and with an 
enthusiasm, with a copiousness of ideas that were almost too 
much for his powers of expression, and left him impatiently 
stammering with the effort to elucidate methods, appraise 
results, unfold implications, he expounded them one by 
one. We watched the growth of a plant being traced out 
automatically by a needle on a sheet of smoked glass; we 
saw its sudden, shuddering reaction to-an electric shock. 
We watched a plant feeding; in the process it was exhaling 
minute quantities of oxygen. Each time the accumulation 
of exhaled oxygen reached a certain amount, a little bell, 
like the bell that warns you when you are nearly at the end 
of your line of typewriting, automatically rang. When the 
sun shone on the plant, the bell rang often and regularly. 
Shaded, the plant stopped feeding; the bell rang only at 
Jong intervals, or not at all. A drop of stimulant added to 
the water in which the plant was standing set the bell wildly 
tinkling, as though some record-breaking typist were at 
the machine. Near it—for the plant was feeding out of 
doors—stood a large tree. Sir J. C. Bose told us that it 
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had been brought to the garden from a distance. Trans- 
planting is generally fatal to a full-grown tree; it dies of 
shock. So would most men if their arms and legs were 
amputated without an anesthetic. Bose administered 
chloroform. The operation was completely successful. 
Waking, the anesthetized tree iramediately took root in 
its new place and flourished. 

But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to a plant 
as to a man. In one of the laboratories we were shown 
the instrument which records the beating of a plant’s heart. 
By a system of levers, similar in principle to that with 
which the self-recording barometer has made us familiar, 
but enormously more delicate and sensitive, the minute 
pulsations which occur in the layer of tissue immediately 
beneath the outer rind of the stem are magnified—literally 
millions of times—and recorded automatically in a dotted 
graph on a moving sheet of smoked glass. Bose’s instru- 
ments have made visible things that it has been hitherto 
impossible to see, even with the aid of the most powerful 
microscope. The normal vegetable ‘‘ heart beat,’’ as we 
saw it recording itself, point by point, on the moving plate, 
is very slow. It must take the best part of a minute for 
the pulsating tissue to pass from maximum contraction to 
maximum expansion. But a grain of caffeine or of camphor 
affects the plant’s heart in exactly the same way as it 
affects the heart of an animal. The stimulant was added 
to the plant’s water, and almost immediately the undula- 
tions of the graph lengthened out under our eyes and, at 
the same time, came closer together : the pulse of the plant’s 
heart had become more violent and more rapid. After the 
pick-me-up we administered poison. A mortal dose of 
chloroform was dropped into the water. The graph became 
the record of a death agony. As the poison paralysed the 
** heart,”? the ups and downs of the graph flattened out 
into a horizontal line half-way between the extremes of 
undulation. But so long as any life remained in the plant, 
this medial line did not run level, but was jagged with 
sharp irregular ups and downs that represented in a visible 
symbol the spasms of a murdered creature desperately 
struggling for life. After a little while, there were no more 
ups and downs. The line of dots was quite straight. The 
plant was dead. 

The spectacle of a dying animal affects us painfully; we 
can see its struggles and, sympathetically, feel something of 
its pain. The unseen agony of a plant leaves us indifferent. 
To a being with eyes a million times more sensitive than 
ours, the struggles of a dying plant would be visible and 
therefore distressing. Bose’s instrument endows us with 
this more than microscopical acuteness of vision. The 
poisoned flower manifestly writhes before us. Its last 
moments are so distressingly like those of a man, that we 
are shocked by the newly revealed spectacle of them into a 
hitherto unfelt sympathy. 

Sensitive souls, whom a visit to the slaughter house has 
converted to vegetarianism, will be well advised, if they 
do not want to have their menu still further reduced, to keep 
clear of the Bose Institute. After watching the murder of 
a plant, they will probably want to confine themselves to 
a strictly mineral diet. But the new self-denial would be 
as vain as the old. The ostrich, the sword swallower, the 
glass-eating fakir are as cannibalistic as the frequenters of 
chop houses, take life as fatally as do the vegetarians. 
Bose’s earlier researches on metals—researches which show 
that metals respond to stimuli, are subject to fatigue and 
react to poisons very much as living vegetable and animal 
organisms do—have deprived the conscientious practitioners 
of ahimsa of their last hope. They must be cannibals, for 
the simple reason that everything, including the 
** inanimate,’ is alive. 

This last assertion may seem—such is the strength of 
inveterate prejudice—absurd and impossible. But a little 
thought is enough to show that it is, on the contrary, an 
assertion of what is a priori probable. Life exists. Even 


the most strict and puritanical physicists are compelled, 
albeit grudgingly, to admit the horridly disquieting fact. 
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Life exists, manifestly, in a small part of the world we know. 
How did it get there? There are two possible answers. 
Either it was, at a given moment, suddenly introduced into 
a hitherto completely inanimate world from outside, and by 
a kind of miracle. Or else it was, with consciousness, 
inherent in the ultimate particles of matter and, from being 
latent, gradually extrinsicated itself in ever increasingly 
complicated and perfect forms. In the present state of 
knowledge—or ignorance, put it how you will—the second 
answer seems the more likely to be correct. If it is correct, 
then one might expect that, within limits, inanimate matter 
would behave in the same way as does matter which is 
admittedly animate. Bose has shown that it does. It 
reacts to stimuli, it suffers fatigue, it can be killed. There 
is nothing in this that should astonish us. If the con- 
clusion shocks our sense of fitness, that is only due to the 
fact that we have, through generations, made a habit of 
regarding matter as something dead; a lump that can be 
moved, and whose only real attribute is extension. Motion 
and extension are easily measured and can be subjected 
to mathematical treatment. Life, especially in its higher, 
conscious forms, cannot. To deny life to matter and con- 
centrate only on its measurable qualities was a sound policy 
that paid by results. No wonder we made a habit of it. 
Habits easily become a part of us. We take them for 
granted, as we take for granted our hands and feet, the 
sun, falling downstairs instead of up, colours and sounds. 
To break a physical habit may be almost as painful as an 
amputation ; to question the usefulness of an old-established 
habit of thought is felt to be an outrage, an indecency, a 
horrible sacrilege. 


‘‘Crains dans le mur aveugle un regard qui t’épie.”’ 


It was all very well from a poet. One could smile indul- 
gently at a pleasing and childish fancy. But when it came 
to laboratory experiments and graphs, things, it was felt, 
were getting more serious. It was time to make a protest. 

Personally, I make no protest. Being only a literary 
man and not one of those physicists whose professional 
interest it is to keep matter in its place, with only such 
attributes as render it amenable to mathematics, I am 
delighted. I love matter, I find it miraculous, and it 
pleases me when a serious man, like Bose, comes along and 
gives it a new certificate of merit. 

In the philosophy books matter is generally spoken of 
slightingly, as something lumpish and crude. To the 
subtlety of their own minds, on the other hand, the meta- 
physicians can never pay a sufficiently glowing tribute. 
But in reality—if I may be pardoned the philosophically 
gross expression—it is to matter, not mind, that the attri- 
butes of subtlety, fineness, complexity belong. Our mental 
picture of the world and its component parts is a crude 
symbolical affair, having about as much relation to the 
original as a New Guinea idol to the human body. It is 
precisely because it is so crude-and simple that the thought- 
picture is valuable to us. Reality—again I apologize—is 
infinitely too complicated for our understanding. We must 
simplify. But having simplified, we ought not to say that 
those Papuan images of the world, which are our philo- 
sophical and religious systems, our scientific hypotheses, 
are subtle; they are not. They are crude, compared with 
the original, and it is, precisely, their crudeness which 
gives them value, for us. 

Year by year our world picture becomes increasingly 
complicated. More details are noted in the original and are 
incorporated, symbolically, into the image. If the mind of 
man develops and grows more subile, that is due to the 
fact that each succeeding generation is brought up with a 
progressively more complete and elaborate thought-picture 
of the world and all its details. We think, we also feel, 
more subtly and multifariously than did the ancients. To 
our posterity, a thousand years from now, our subtleties 
will seem, no doubt, most barbarously crude. Perfection 
will be attained when mind has completely understood 
matter and is therefore as delicate, as complex, as variously 
rich as it. That is to say, perfection will never be 
attained. 
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MUSIC 
A NOTE ON HAYDN 


NE of the most welcome features of the Promenade 

Concerts of both this year and last has been the 

inclusion in the programmes of a large number of 
works, mostly symphonies, by Haydn, who, in spite of 
the prominent position which has been accorded him in 
musical histories, is perhaps the most persistently and 
unjustly neglected of all the old masters in the concert- 
room. This is no doubt due in large part to the unfor- 
tunate position he occupies between Bach and Handel on 
one side, and Mozart and Beethoven on the other. It is 
only natural that by the side of such gigantic figures his 
more modest stature and unassuming demeanour should 
seem comparatively insignificant. But another reason is 
to be found in the curious tendency on the part of musical 
critics and historians to regard music as a collective and 
almost impersonal activity like one of the sciences, in which 
each successive genius stands on the shoulders of his pre- 
decessor and sums up in himself all previous knowledge and 
experience, adding to it something of his own which, in its 
turn, is taken over, extended, and carried to a higher 
degree of perfection by his successor. In this way Haydn 
has gradually come to be regarded as a mere forerunner 
of Mozert, in whom all his characteristic qualities are con- 
tained and perfected, and consequently as a figure of 
historical rather than of esthetic importance. 

This is a complete and pernicious fallacy ; Haydn is no 
more included in Mozart than Mozart is included in Beet- 
hoven. That they did to a great extent write in the same 
idioms and make use of the same vocabulary is, of course, 
true enough. There are even whole works, or at least 
whole movements in works which one would hesitate to 
ascribe definitely to either one or the other. Nevertheless, 
this does not alter the fact that the collective impression 
which their respective outputs convey is one of complete 
dissimilarity. Haydn’s style is altogether broader and 
more robust; on the other hand, he seldom approaches 
Mozart in subtlety and refinement of detail. The latter 
aims constantly at the utmost symmetry of design as 
exemplified by the four-bar phrase; Haydn, on the con- 
trary, frequently writes phrases consisting of three, five, 
or seven bars. Mozart seems never content till he has 
refined and polished each sentence till it glitters like a 
jewel; Haydn writes in a less epigrammatic and, in his 
slow movements, more rhapsodical manner. 

The difference between the two masters, however, is 
not merely confined to matters of style. Their personalities 
remain wholly distinct, and their artistic tendencies are, 
in many ways, entirely opposite ones. Mozart is always 
a typical child of the eighteenth century, and seldom seems 
to get far away from the atmosphere of the salon. This 
is not necessarily a defect any more than it is a virtue; 
great art is great art whether it springs from the salon 
or the countryside, the church or the theatre. The fact 
remains that Mozart is perhaps the only great composer 
of whom it could be said, without any fear of contradiction, 
that there is not a single work of his which reveals the 
slightest trace of a feeling for nature. I do not only mean 
by this that he consistently refrains from making onomato- 
peeic imitations of natural phenomena, such as the rustling 
of leaves, the rippling of brooks, and so forth, but some- 
thing much wider and deeper—an attitude of mind, in 
fact. Haydn seldom indulges in realistic depictions, yet 
his music seems always to possess a freshness and an open- 
air quality which are entirely lacking in the work of the 
younger master, and are, indeed, rare in eighteenth-century 
art of any kind. This has generally been accounted for by 
the fact that many of his melodies reveal a striking resem- 
blance to, and are in many cases identical with, Croatian 
folk-songs. From this it has been argued that he was in 
the habit of making use of popular melodies for the thematic 
material of his works, though it is actually just as likely 
that the peasants stole his tunes as that he stole theirs. 
The point is, however, that whichever way you choose 
to look at it, there remains a definite relation between the 
music of Haydn and folk-song. You will not easily find 
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peasants singing themes from the symphonies and quartets 
of Mozart or any other eighteenth-century composer. 

Again, Mozart is probably the greatest psychologist in 
all music; his Donna Elvira and Figaro, to mention only 
two examples, are as real and living as the creations of 
any novelist or dramatist. Haydn’s operas, on the con- 
trary, no longer hold the stage, nor his oratorios the concert 
platform, on account of a complete lack of psychological or 
dramatic interest. He is essentially an instrumental com- 
poser, like Beethoven, whose opera and vocal works 
generally have also vanished from the current repertoire for 
precisely the same reasons. Indeed, in so far as Haydn is 
the forerunner or predecessor of anyone, it is of Beethoven, 
not of Mozart. The latter stands distinctly apart from 
both, and has actually very little in common with 
either of them. Certainly the early Beethoven is much 
less indebted to him than to Haydn, and even the Beet- 
hoven of the middle period is often strikingly anticipated 
in the works of the earlier master. A remarkable example 
of this is to be found in the Overture to ‘“* L’Isola 
Disabitata,’’ which was recently performed at one of the 
Promenade Concerts—a work revealing a particular quality 
of power and intensity which one associates more readily 
with the nineteenth than with the eighteenth century. 
Throughout all his work, in fact, one is continually coming 
across passages of a depth and poignancy of expression 
which can only be called Beethovenian. 

The truth is that Haydn is something of an enigma, 
and not merely the placid, genial old perruque that he is 
popularly supposed to be. It is, of course, a conception 
which is justified by a great deal of his music, but not by 
all, and certainly not by his best. As he himself said : 
** Some of my children are well-bred, some ill-bred, but 
here and there there is a changeling among them.”’ 


Ceci. Gray. 


EVOLUTION 


I TrHOUGHT there would be 

No marks in the snow— 

It was so early in the morning 

And the garden empty. 

But everywhere before me went 
The footsteps of a cat, 

Solitary, 

Purposive, 

And across the path were pencillings 
Made by the birds. 


And then my tracks. 


But What walked after 

Leaving no trace, 

Musing on the threefold inscription in the snow; 
And as it mused, did it understand ? 


Lyn Luioyp IRVINE. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


BOGEYS 


HE literature of nationalism and nationality is 

immense, but most of it is extraordinarily poor in 

quality. It is a happy hunting-ground for cranks on 
the one side and excited patriots on the other, and the 
amount of nonsense that these gentlemen between them 
have contrived about long-heads, round-heads, blonde com- 
plexions, national souls, national honour, the blessings of 
war, perpetual peace, and the federation of the world would 
not be believed to be humanly attainable unless one had 
read their books. But I have just read a book on the 
subject which, to my amazement, turned out to be 
extremely good. It is ‘* Essays on Nationalism,” by 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, who is Professor of History in 
Columbia University (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). Professor 
Hayes is a learned historian, and therefore really has some 
basis for his theories, unlike most of the writers on 
nationalism. He has an intelligent and subtle mind, and his 
analysis of nationalism is not superficial or obvious. He 
writes well, and frequently with a pinch of humour which, 
like salt in soup, just makes the difference between savouri- 
ness and flat tastelessness. It is a singularly honest and 
courageous book, for it requires real honesty of mind to 
see as much of both sides of a question as Professor Hayes, 
and real courage, if you are an American professor, to write 
as frankly as he does about, for instance, 100 per cent. 
Americanism and Bolshevism. 

* * * 

Professor Hayes’s theory, for which there is much to 
be said, is that modern nationalism is a phenomenon of 
very recent growth, and that it is a complex of nationality, 
national State, and national patriotism. It has become a 
religion, and is proving a curse to the world because of its 
narrow and exclusive intolerance and its militaristic creed. 
I do not propose to summarize Professor Hayes’s analysis 
and arguments, because anyone interested in the subject 
will do better to read them in the book itself, and also 
because I want to say a word or two about another book. 
I was led on to look into Professor Hayes because I had 
just read ‘‘ The Twilight of the White Races,’’ by Maurice 
Muret, translated by Mrs. Touzalin (Fisher Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). There is only one word to describe the book, and 
it is ** bogeys.’? M. Muret is bogey-ridden by nationalism. 
He has accepted all the dogmas of the religion of 
nationalism, and 90 per cent. of his beliefs with regard to 
history, sociology, anthropology, are nationalist phantas- 
magoria. He has transferred these illusions from the field 
of national States and international war, where they are 
usually allowed to flourish and incubate world wars, to the 
wider field of continents and races. The worst of illusions, 
and particularly religious illusions, is that they afflict those 
who believe in them with chronic terror. If you believe in 
Moloch, you live in a perpetual nightmare which will make 
you jump through fire and sacrifice your children on the 
altars of Moloch. The human race has outlived the belief 
in Moloch, but only to find other bogeys to take Moloch’s 
place. Three hundred years ago bogeys, which to-day none 
of us believe in, led to the devastation of Europe in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Or, if you consider the Great War— 
some people believe that it was caused by the Kaiser, others 
by Fate, others by capitalism, others by secret diplomacy— 
it was really caused by none of these, but by illusions and 
the bogeys bred of illusion. 


* 


Politically, the most potent illusions and bogeys are 
to-day those of nationalism. You begin by believing that 
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your own nationality and national State is the best in the 
world. That is patriotism. Perhaps you are right, but 
upon this stock you then begin to graft all kinds of illusions. 
You begin to connect your nationalism with race. If your 
State happens to be British, its virtues are due to “‘ Anglo- 
Saxon blood,”’ if French to ** Latin blood,’’ if German to 
** Teutonic blood.’’ If you happen to be an American with 
fairish hair, the virtues of the U.S.A. are due to the 
** Nordic stock ”? in America, and it becomes essential to 
pass laws in order to prevent people of other ‘* stocks ”’ 
entering the U.S.A. and “ diluting ” still further that 
wonderful blood which is only found in people with fairish 
hair and of ‘* Nordic stock.’? So fear creeps in. National 
patriotism is always in a state of panic that its blood will 
be diluted, its interests damaged, or its honour flouted. 


* * * 


But there are quite a number of people, like M. Muret, 
who are not contented with the illusions and terrors which 
have gathered in clouds of glory and Great Wars about the 
heads of the national States and Great Powers of the modern 
world. They are not content with believing that Germany 
is a menace to Britain and Britain to Germany, Japan to 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.A. to Japan, Esthonia to Siam and 
Siam to Esthonia, Italy to France and France to Italy, nor 
are they content with the mighty armies and navies which 
it is necessary to maintain and to use in order to deal with 
these many menaces. They do not, of course, surrender any 
international terrors, with their accompaniment of com- 
petition, preparedness, and war, but they superimpose a 
still more grandiose nightmare in which race menaces race 
and continent threatens continent. That sane people can 
live among the historical and political bogeys which fill 
M. Muret’s brain would not be credible if one did not find 
them so often filling books which appear to be purchased 
widely at half a guinea. M. Muret having a white skin, 
naturally believes that there is a white-skinned race, 
infinitely superior to all the other races, which, however, is 
unfortunately threatened by destruction at the hands of the 
other races either through ‘‘ dilution of blood ” or armies, 
navies, and high explosives. Wherever M. Muret looks in 
this troubled world, he sees some movement of combination 
among these inferior yellow, brown, or black races (a Pan- 
something-or-other) directed against God’s chosen white 
race, This is the Moloch in whose name he invites us to 
light the fires and sacrifice our children. There is a Yellow 
Peril, a Pan-Islamic Peril, a Pan-Asiatic Peril, a Pan- 
Turanian Peril, a Pan-Slav Peril, a Pan-Negro Peril. 
Russian Bolshevism, which is identified with Asiaticism, 
drives poor M. Muret almost crazy with terror; the proba- 
bility of a combination of “‘ the lowest elements of society,” 
the proletariat, with the coloured people in an attack on 
the highest product of civilization, the capitalist class of 
the white races, makes him shudder at the idea of the ** piti- 
less character of race conflicts ’? becoming ‘‘ complicated by 
a merciless class war.’? But there is no end to M. Muret’s 
bogeys. Based on the illusions of a bastard history and a 
pseudo-science, they are so silly that many people will think 
them negligible. I do not agree that they are; rather I 
agree with Professor Hayes that the nationalist propaganda 
of these fantastic illusions and bogeys has a profoundly 
pernicious effect. They are a material part of that psycho- 
logical background of fear and intolerance which have 
already made nationalism such a curse to the world. 


LeonarpD WooL.r. 
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REVIEWS 


MAUPASSANT 
The Life, Work, and Evil Fate of Guy de Maupassant. By 
ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. (Werner Laurie. 21s.) 


It is a strange picture of Maupassant which emerges from 
this long and rambling biography. The author of ‘* Boule 
de Suif’’ is to Mr. Sherard not merely a novelist, but a 
hero, a ‘‘ gentilhomme de lettres’ ; and the consequence is 
that we get a feast of his ‘‘ life,’ far too much of his “ evil 
fate,’’ and about his work only some inconsiderable remarks. 
Both as an essay in the art of biography and as a compila- 
tion of facts the book fails ; one has the impression that Mr. 
Sherard has not quite made up his mind about his hero, 
and that about the facts he cannot be quite frank. The 
central fact which he obviously wishes to insist upon is that 
Maupassant’s final breakdown was caused by syphilis. Yet 
he never asserts this openly, never discusses it soberly ; he 
is prolific in nods and hints, and only at last, with the aid 
of a German quotation, does he, with infinite reluctance, 
let the truth out. Yet to have done so at first would surely 
have been preferable to vague mentions of ‘‘the Hidden Evil,” 
or of ‘‘the Monster of infinitesimal size, but Himalayan 
mischief that has worked such havoc on humanity and still 
will do so if the lesson is not learned, to which the life of 
Guy de Maupassant is a humble tribute.’’ The same unwill- 
ingness of statement may be found all through the book. 
The author repeats at intervals that Maupassant was kind- 
hearted and generous ; but he gives little evidence to support 
this ; and he gives, on the other hand, a number of instances 
of Maupassant’s profligacy, cruelty, and avarice. This leads 
him, naturally, into confusion of statement. In the preface 
he writes: ‘‘ I once heard [Maupassant] say, and Monsieur 
Camille Oudinot if he is still alive can vouch for the saying, 
‘T have never left a woman.’ It was they who, having used 
him for their purposes, turned to other victims.’’ On page 
310 there is a quotation from Francois, Maupassant’s valet, 
describing an affair between his master and ‘a foreign 
lady.”” It ‘‘ went on for four days; after which my 
master said to me, ‘ You can do with her what you like. 
I want no more of her. She tells me each time that she is 
leaving for Vienna, and always keeps coming back. Kick 
her out ’—(Maupassant uses a very coarse word here)—‘ if 


you have to.’’’ Mr. Sherard is also careless about his facts. 
On page 284, speaking of one of Maupassant’s short stories, 
he says: ‘'‘ Mademoiselle Fifi’ herself is, of course, an 


outcast woman, but her heroic gesture redeems her, and 
nobody in Paris could blame the author for glorifying so 
patriotic a young woman.”’ Really ‘‘ Mademoiselle Fifi ’’ is 
a name given to a young Prussian officer by his friends, 
and he is killed by the patriotic young woman, who is called 
Rachel. Mr. Sherard’s mistake ruins the whole point of the 
story. 

But, to put a seal on these unhappy faults, there are the 
photographs which dot the pages. There are photographs 
of ‘‘ No. 44, rue de Charrettes, Rouen, where Adrienne Legay 
[the unfortunate original of Boule de Suif] committed sui- 
cide,’’ of the churches ‘‘where Guy was baptized”’ and ‘‘where 
Guy was christened,’’ of ‘‘ Rocks and beach at Etretat, 
showing scene where Guy saved Swinburne from drowning,” 
and “‘ Last portrait of Maupassant, showing havoc worked.” 
After all this, one can hardly pretend that the volume is 
a work for the literary public, and one begins, indeed, to 
doubt whether the public which reads Maupassant (of whose 
stories Messrs. Werner Laurie are at present producing an 
excellent translation) is a public essentially interested in 
literature. 

Nevertheless, out of the confusion of Mr. Sherard’: 
pages an interesting, very sad, almost tragic image of 
Maupassant emerges. The instances of Maupassant’s 
cruelty to animals which the author adduces, and which 
he does not gloss, do not move us to revulsion so much as 
to a profound feeling that almost from the beginning, cer- 
tainly before Maupassant contracted syphilis, there was 
something very far wrong. He himself tells how as a child, 
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‘*T suddenly saw something grey that was rolling itself 
over and over in the tall grass. I went up to have a look. 
It was a cat taken in a snare, strangling, choking, dying... . 
Its hoarse, quick breathing made a noise like a pump, a 
horrible noise that I can still hear. I could have taken a 
spade and have cut the cord of the snare, I could have gone 
for a servant or have told my father. No; I did not stir, 
and, with my heart beating, I watched it dying with a 
shuddering and cruel delight; it was a cat.’’ Later he 
butchered without compunction the guillemots on the Nor- 
man coast, and described the shooting with enjoyment. 
Later still he tells how in the desert he killed a large toad 
by making it smoke a cigarette. ‘‘ The animal, suffocating, 
blows with all his might so as to get rid of this instrument 
of torture, then willy-nilly, he is obliged to take breath 
again. Then he blows again ; swollen, expiring and comical ; 
and he has got to go on smoking till the end unless you take 
pity on him. He usually dies suffocated and as big as a 
balloon.”’ 

The cruelty described in these passages is so monstrous 
that one passes from a feeling of revulsion at their author 
to one of pity ; he seems as helplessly in the grip of some- 
thing beyond his control as the creatures he is torturing. 
This feeling is intensified when one reads of one of his 
first delusions before he went insane. Going home one night, 
he had—I quote Mr. Sherard—‘‘a terrible encounter... 
with a monstrous dog, who was bent on devouring him, and 
with whom he had a battle royal for a long time, rolling 
about in the ditch. To this encounter, during the course of 
which he had been badly bitten, he put a sudden stop by 
thrusting a large stone down the dog’s throat. . . . The next 
day he found the dog lying on the mat outside his door. 
It wagged its tail and came crawling to his feet and licked 
his wounded hands.”’ The thing he remembers most vividly 
in his childhood is an act of cruelty to an animal which dies 
with ‘‘ a horrible noise which I can still hear.’’ One of the 
first imaginary fears which he has before his final breakdown 
is of an animal which he tries to kill, but which afterwards, 
in reconciliation at last, comes back and licks his wounds. 
Again and again in his stories he returns to the motif of 
cruelty to animals, treating it now with brutality, now with 
pity. There was a problem here anterior to the accident 
in his life which, according to Mr. Sherard, led to the final 
disaster ; and one feels that a psycho-analyst, had one 
existed at the time, would have been of more service to him 
than the doctors were. 

Mr. Sherard is more interesting on Maupassant as 
a man than as a writer. He praises Maupassant’s style, 
and justly : but he is not content with that, and goes on to 
speculate whether Maupassant may not be read, after all, 
when Flaubert is forgotten. He quotes without marking its 
absurdity Taine’s exclamation when he first heard read that 
admirable ‘‘ shocker,’’ ‘‘ Le Champs des Qliviers’’: ‘ It is 
ZEschylus!’’ He shows no sense of proportion. After all, 
on his own testimony, Maupassant was more interested in 
the money his stories brought in than in literary art. 
According to Mr. Sherard, he was almost “‘ illiterate.’’ To 
compare him with Flaubert, a man of infinitely wider and 
more subtle understanding, with a style correspondingly 
more rich and flexible, is absurd. To compare him with 
Chekhov, who had a comprehension of the emotions beside 
which his appears meagre, simple, and vulgar, is equally 
absurd. Maupassant is perhaps the greatest master of the 
magazine short story who has ever lived ; the most genuine, 
the most convinced. But apart from the immediate effect 
which he knew so well how to produce, there is singularly 
little in his stories. He is one of the most limited of writers. 
He was a good journeyman, an apt and diligent pupil ; but 
without Flaubert’s tuition, would be ever have been any- 
thing more than a popular writer? His artistic creed was 
honest, narrow, simple, and safe. He hated the bourgeoisie, 
but he wrote for them, and only for them. Mr. Sherard 
defends him from the charge of pornography. Some of his 
stories, no doubt, are pornographic, but that surely does 
not matter very much. An infinitely worse fault is their 
cruelty, their sadism, and that, one feels, was conditioned 
by the malady which finally made Maupassant insane. 


EDWIN MUIR. 
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MORE HOGARTH ESSAYS 


(Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d.) 
(Hogarth Press. 


The Poet’s Eye. By VERNON LEE. 

Another Future for Poetry. By ROBERT GRAVES. 
2s. 6d.) 

The Structure of Wuthering Heights. 
Press. 2s. 6d.) 


In the first of these essays, Vernon Lee starts an old but 
still efficient hare, which has not been chased for a consider- 
able time. She holds that the main difference between poetry 
and prose is that poetry is written in ‘‘ verse’ and that 
prose is not, citing in favour of her opinion the sympathy of 
Wordsworth for those 


By C. P. S. (Hogarth 


“Wanting the accomplishment of Verse.” 


I entirely agree with Vernon Lee as far as the “ tradi- 
tional ’’ poets are concerned. The stiff technique of ‘‘ verse,” 
I am convinced, hurries up the speed so that an image can 
be completed within a sufficiently short time and space for 
it to be immediately grasped and memorized. 


‘“ With ears that brush away the morning dew.” 
‘“A man in hue all Hews in his controlling.” 


‘‘Time shall dissolve the flourish set on youth 
And delve the parallels in beauty’s brow.” 


Such lines as these make a complete picture, stamped on the 
visual memory, and, once seen, not forgotten. Prose moves 
too slowly and cumbrously to affect our imagination in this 
way, and hence, however imaginative, lacks one of the chief 
potentialities of verse. It is only a pity that Vernon Lee has 
written such a very short essay that she has not given her- 
self space to develop her theme. 

The theme would probably be very distasteful to Mr. 
Robert Graves, who in ‘‘ Another Future for Poetry ’’ starts 
so many hares that hardly the largest pack of greyhounds 
could scatter after them. Mr. Graves was excited into writ- 
ing this provocative pamphlet by rage with Mr. R. C. 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Thamyris,”’ and the approval this work gained 
from the ‘elder statesmen.”’ Mr. Graves takes up the 
cudgels for the newest school of poetry, and writers of ‘‘ free 
verse’’ in particular, whose methods differ considerably 
from those by which the “ traditional’’ poets made the 
‘‘ pictures *’ referred to above. Mr. Graves thinks modern 
poetry is on the verge of an achievement comparable in 
audacity and splendour to the Romantic revival, and which 
may only fail from the absence of public encouragement so 
necessary to poetic inspiration. - Let us therefore not be 
chilling—and who, indeed, could be chilling to Mr. Graves? 
According to its latest philosopher, Poetry has, like painting, 
abandoned realism and adopted ‘‘a new poetic relativity 
which adopts the syntactical convention of the thought-level 
on which it is staged. This may be regular enough, but if 
the mood reaches a point in fantasia where grammar 
becomes frayed and snaps, then it can dispense with gram- 
mar. In structure it is protean: there is no architectural 
conception: the growth is organic.’’ The imagery depends 
on the intuitive perception of poet and reader. Mr. Graves 
gives some specimens of Miss Edith Sitwell at work on the 
old poetic game of making images, i.e., ‘‘ clucking flowers ”’ ; 
that is, flowers bent down so that they seem like hens cluck- 
ing; and ‘early light creaking down,’’ meaning ‘“ light 
moving uncertainly in the early morning, out in angles and 
squares as it streams across a house, getting such a wooden 
quality that in its slow movement it may be almost said to 
creak.” It would be interesting to know how far Mr. 
Graves’s capacity for absorbing Miss Sitwell’s far-flung 
images is due to his own ‘conjectural intuition’ for 
‘* remote allusions,’’ and how far to the fact that Miss Sitwell 
has been at the pains to explain them to him personally. 
I should have thought that the remoteness of the imagery 
prevented the visual imagination from functioning suffi- 
ciently rapidly to form a picture, a difficulty faced by Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, who found it necessary to annotate, and to my 
mind with insufficient detail, his magnificent ‘‘ Waste Land.”’ 
All this new school of poetry in effect descends from 
Rimbaud, probably the greatest poetic genius of the last 
seventy years, who invented a subjective method of writing 
poetry unintelligible to anyone but himself: which unin- 
telligibility, according to a dadaist poet of my acquaintance, 
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is the essential quality of all poetry. If this be true, the 
poet’s difficulty of finding a sufficiently large audience to 
relieve him from mental and financial worry becomes almost 
insurmountable. These however are only a few of the points 
raised by Mr. Graves in his delightful pamphlet. 

C. P. S. interprets the classics in a different manner. He 
interprets for us the mind of Emily Bronté. ‘‘ How is a long 
story like ‘Wuthering Heights’ to be told? How is the 
reader’s interest to be excited? How is the tale to be kept 
together? How are we to be made to feel the lapse of time 
without being pestered by dates? How far did the authoress 
accurately visualize the ages éf the characters in the differ- 
ent incidents, the topography, and so on? And how did 
Heathcliff succeed in getting the property? These are the 
questions I attempt to answer.”’ 

These questions C. P. S. proceeds to answer by drawing 
up a Linton-Earnshaw pedigree of *‘ absolute symmetry.” 
Further, he appends a chronology of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights *’ 
complete in every detail from ‘‘ 1757 before September,’’ the 
date of Hindley Earnshaw’s birth, to January ist, 1803, when 
Catherine and Hareton marry. ‘‘ The main theme is how a 
sort of human cuckoo called Heathcliff sets out with success 
to acquire all the property of the two families, the Earn- 
shaws and the Lintons.’’ To do this, Heathcliff uses the 
Law, and “‘ what is remarkable about ‘ Wuthering Heights ’ 
is that the ten or twelve legal references are, I think, suffi- 
cient to enable us to ascertain the various legal processes by 
which Heathcliff obtained the property. It is not a simple 
matter. There is a fundamental difference between the law 
of land (real property) and that of money and goods (per- 
sonal property).”’ Further ‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ was 
written in the ’forties. The period of the tale is 1771-1803. 
The Inheritance Act of 1834, the Wills Act of 1837, and the 
Game Act of 1831 had changed the Law. Emily Bronté, 
writing in the ’forties, manipulated the old Law with com- 
plete mastery. C. P. S., with the passion of a conveyancer, 
works the whole elaborate story out in every detail. The 
tempestuous ‘‘ Wuthering Heights ’’ was built up on a foun- 
dation of chronological accuracy, legal precision, and genea- 
logical symmetry that is well-nigh incredible. No one can 
understand the mentality or art of Emily Bronté who has 
not read this pamphlet. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


THE LEAGUE IN BEING 


The League cf Natiens at Work. By 
(Nisbet. 3s. 6d.) 

Wuat Professor Baker does not know about the League of 
Nations is not worth knowing, and even an elementary 
text-book on the subject from his pen deserves to be treated 
with respect. There are already a number of such books, 
and it may be asked why they should be added to. Apart 
from the fact that nothing gets out of date so quickly as 
a book on any aspect of international relations, Professor 
Baker’s has a special purpose which differentiates it from 
any of its predecessors. As a record of events it does not 
profess to be complete. But it is not meant to be a mere 
catalogue ; it is rather a description of a living organism 
capable of infinite possibilities. The-question which con- 
cerns him is not ‘‘ What has the League done? ” but ‘‘ What 
can it do?’’ The second question cannot be answered with- 
out the first, but in general both critics and believers are 
apt to look upon the first as an end in itself. They confine 
their attention to the past, and do not consider its bearing 
on the future. The work that has already been done, 
impressing as it is to the unrepentant isolationist and the 
realist of the Birkenhead school, is slight in comparison 
with what remains to be done. There are tasks of supreme 
difficulty now before the League, and beyond them yet others, 
which have never been faced internationally, but must be 
so some day. The lesson which Professor Baker draws 
from the history of the last six years is that any international 
problem can be better dealt with by organized action than 
by individual effort, and that the League has proved to be 
not only a workable machine for such co-operation, but an 
organization which can develop to meet unforeseen needs 
and to undertake increasing responsibilities. 


PHILIP NOEL BAKER. 
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With this end in view, he does not pretend to give either 
an exhaustive account of the League’s activities or a com- 
plete inventory of its proceedings under the heads which he 
does discuss. What matters to him is not the What but the 
How, and he selects the examples which best illustrate the 
new methods introduced by the Covenant. By far his most 
interesting chapter is that on the mandate system, with its 
hint of the immense possibilities which may follow from the 
general acceptance of this new principle in the relations 
between tropical peoples and colonizing Powers; and his 
account of the International Labour Organization runs it 
very close. Both make one wish that Professor Baker had 
had space enough to indulge in the anticipations which in 
each case are condensed into a single concluding sentence. 

There is a certain impression of want of space about 
the whole book. On every other page there is an idea which 
one feels Professor Baker would have liked to expand to 
three times the length which he has been able to give it ; 
and occasionally one’s thirst for plain fact is only half- 
quenched by picturesque detail. Perhaps in a longer book 
there would have been room for a contradiction of the pre- 
vailing misconception of the League as a sort of supreme, 
or would-be supreme, being apart and distinct from the 
nations. To anyone familiar with the working of the League 
such an idea may seem so obviously mistaken as to require 
no correction ; but it is so widely held that a popular exposi- 
tion ought to answer it directly. Of course, to the intel- 
ligent student, the answer is implied in Professor Baker’s 
whole description of the working of Assembly and Council. 

Professor Baker claims that he has not attempted to 
overrate the successes of the League or—a greater tempta- 
tion—to underrate its failures. Love is blind; but has he 
been quite candid about the repeated setbacks, to say the 
least, in the League’s attempts at disarmament? It is true 
his last word is a warning against the danger of allowing 
the present competition in armaments to go on; but the 
uninstructed public for whom he is writing would not 
suspect from the book how long the League has been trying 
to stop it and what a very little distance it has yet gone. 
No doubt this, too, is due to limitations of space. 

The main intention of the book is to capture the imagina- 
tion and whet the appetite of those who have not been 
accustomed to give much thought to international questions, 
and this it will certainly do. A warning should be added to 
those who are inspired to the extent of going to Geneva to 
see for themselves. The ‘‘ extreme friendliness”’ of the 
porters in the Secretariat is vouched for by an authority 
who probably forgot to take into account his own disarming 
smile. 


ROUND THE WORLD ON WINGS 


The First World Flight. By LoweLtt THOMAS. (Hutchin- 
son. 24s.) 
THERE is a fashion at the moment for labelling every achieve- 
ment, even if it is the result of vears of research or months 
of strenuous labour, as romantic, and this word has already 
been lavishly used in reviews of Mr. Lowell Thomas’s book. 
Nothing could give a more misleading idea of the first flight 
round the world, and to say so is not to belittle a fine per- 
formance, but rather to do it justice, for if the misused 
‘* romantic,’’ in such a connection, still calls up any picture, 
it is of something slapdash, foolhardy, and unpractical, 
whereas the organization of the American flight was the most 
complete and efficient thing of its kind there has ever been. 
It should serve as a model for all subsequent efforts. So 
perfect was the co-operation of the United States Navy that 
two rival competitors benefited by it: an American destroyer 
delivered his new aeroplane to our candidate, Major 
Maclaren, stranded at Akyab, and the American cruiser 
“* Richmond " saved the lives of the Italian Locatelli and his 
companions when their machine crashed and was drifting 
off the coast of Greenland. The exploit was a success, and 
it was planned from the beginning to be a success. The 
advance officers who laid out the supply depots, the Bureau 
of Fisheries, the United States Coast Guard Service, members 
of the State Department, representatives of the Standard Oil 
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Company, and, most of all, the officers and men of the United 
States Navy, all had their part in it. The machines were 
specially built for the flight. The pilots were chosen from the 
flower of the Army Air Service. If the weather could not be 
arranged, it was at least constantly reported by expert 
meteorologists. And all this is as it should be, the proper 
background for such an enterprise, adding to, rather than 
taking away from, the credit of its success, in no way inter- 
fering with the necessity for skill and daring in the chief 
characters. ; 

A clear description of the preliminary organization, and 
technical details on the carrying out of repairs—which 
members of the expedition invariably did for themselves— 
would have been most valuable. After all, there are only 
three really satisfactory ways of telling this kind of story: 
cither the bare facts from the pilot’s log, or, if the subject 
is important enough, a history, written long enough after the 
event to be in proportion, or a detailed technical account, 
useful to people in the same profession. Obviously, it would 
be absurd to expect any of these from Mr. Thomas, who is a 
journalist, writing up ‘“‘ a great achievement ”’ for the public. 
His method is ingenious. He met the Fliers, as he calls them, 
when they touched land at Labrador, collected the tale from 
beginning to end from their own lips, and gives it in quota- 
tion marks, now this man speaking, now that. The six of 
them are made to talk exactly alike, but it is certainly a feat 
to have pieced their different contributions together into a 
coherent narrative. The linking paragraphs by Mr. Thomas 
in his own person are irritating. Good wine needs no bush. 
It is not necessary to stress the courage and skill of these 
expert pilots in the language of the impressed outsider, nor 
to remind us of the magnitude of their enterprise on every 
other page. Indeed, it has the very opposite effect from what 
Mr. Thomas must have intended, because, tired of this welter 
of excited hero-worship, the reader is in danger of with- 
holding the admiration which a mere chronicle of the facts 
would naturally arouse in him. 

The story of the welcome home is amusing. In England, 
public enthusiasm for a new record in the air or elsewhere is 
expressed in tabloid form by the congratulations of Royalty; 
in America, the most impressionable and most generous 
country in the world, every citizen takes an active share. 
The bewildered aviators were snatched from city to city, 
loaded with presents—cigarette cases stuffed with gold coins, 
loving cups four feet high—deaved with speeches, and terri- 
fied by microphones. At Santa Monica they strewed the aero- 
drome with rose petals. ‘‘ As we crawled out of our cock- 
pits the crowd went wild. With a roar, they knocked down 
the fences. They knocked down the police. They knocked 
down the soldiers. They knocked us down. ... One lady 
cut a chunk out of my collar with a penknife. .. .”’ 

The photographs are very good indeed, but they have 
been badly arranged, so that palm trees appear in Alaska, 
and Esquimaux in the Persian Gulf. 


FRENCH ENGLISH 


Amid the Forests of Normandy. By EDOUARD HERRIOT. Trans- 
lated by JOHN HERON LEPPER. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


One finishes reading parts of Mr. Lepper’s translation of 
M. Herriot’s book in so breathless a condition, so over- 
powered with a sense of Gallic exuberance, that it is difficult 
not to comment, per contra, in staccato and rather snappy 
sentences. For instance :— 


The publishers say this is an excellent translation. It 
is not. There is a French language and an English lan- 
guage. They are built for different purposes, and go at 
different gaits. There is French syntax and English syntax. 
A French sentence of English words is mongrel. In French 
it is easy to write a long sentence well. In English it is 
difficult. You can gesticulate beautifully in written French. 
In English you gesticulate at your peril. The use of the 
historic present and the historic future is somehow right 
in French narrative. It is somehow wrong in English nar- 
rative. And if you use this artifice when you are comparing 
the present with the past it will take Einstein to extricate 
your reader. The larger his unit of translation, the better 
is the translator’s work. 
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AND PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


It’s All Here—the Complete Record of World Progress! 


OW—the New Britannica 
is ready! In this new 


Thirteenth Edition, just 


| off the press, the greatest living 


Scholars and Scientists, Experts 
and Men of Affairs, have brought 
the tull record of man’s progress 
tight up to this very hour ! 
New facts not hitherto revealed, 
or even rumoured, are now 
presented for the first time by 
their original discoverers. 

More than 2,500 authorities, 
from every civilised country in 
the world, have contributed the 
45,000 separate articles which 
combine to make this work the 
finest achievement of its kind the 
world has ever known. No less 
than 22 Nobel Prize winners— 
including practically all the living 
recipients of that coveted honour 
—are numbered among these 
contributors. 


A Brilliant Achievement 
To bring this panorama of 
all nations and all peoples fully 
up to date has been a task de- 
manding extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, ability and resource. It 
has been most brilliantly ac- 
complished under the splendid 
direction of the new Editor-in- 
Chief, J. L. Garvin. 

For this momentous enter- 
prise the archives of Govern- 
ments were freely opened. 
Presidents and Prime Minis- 
ters, Scholars and Scientists, in 
every civilised country, will- 
ingly co-operated in furnish- 
ing material. For knowledge 
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knows no narrow partisan spirit, 
no border lines of race or creed 
or nationality. 


What of Tomorrow? 

In this age of speed and sweep- 
ing change, the leaders of world 
thought foresee a time of greater 
opportunity than has ever been 
before. In sixteen years the 
world has gained a century. 
New discoveries and new inven- 
tions are almost daily placing 
new appliances and new facts 
at man’s disposal. Our old 
theories of time and space, matter 
and energy, have been dissolved 
or modified. And thinking men 
and women are examining anew 
the problems of human life and 
purpose. 

Every branch, every territory, 
of human knowledge has opened 
out into new channels. For 
every ten opportunities our 
fathers had we have a hundred, 
and the promise of a thousand 
for our children. 


A 2,500-Brain-Power Ally 

To the man or woman intent 
on getting everything possible 
out of life, the NEw BRITANNICA 
is a 2,500-brain-power ally—an 
endless source of stimulation and 
interest. It gives you a wealth 
of facts, information, ideas and 
suggestions—all so accurate, so 
timely, so closely observed and 
expertly written, as to make the 
most trustworthy and secure 
foundation for any activity. 
To the 28 volumes of the latest 
standard edition have been added 


three new volumes, just com- 
pleted, and a new, enlarged index 
volume. These 32 volumes com- 
prise the complete 13th Edition, 
which carries you right up to the 
threshold of tomorrow. 


A Vital Necessity 

Your question is not how much 
will it cost, but how many times 
it will repay its cost in actual, 
practical help. 

Before you risk a single shilling 
you can prove to yourself that 
this great work is a vital necessity 
in your daily life. We have pre- 
pared a fascinating 80-page Book- 
let which we’ll gladly send you 
FREE. It reproduces several 
specimen pages from the New 
1926 BRITANNICA (many in 
colour) ; describes the handsome 
Cambridge issue (32 vols.) ; also 
the New Form (16 double vols.) 
selling at nearly half the price ; 
and explains in detail the easy 
terms of payment which meet 
the limitations of the most modest 
family budget. Your copy of 


This 80-page 
BOOKLET 


is here awaiting 
your name and 
address. Write 
forit NOW— 
Today — it’s 
FREE. Just 
fill in the 
Coupon 
below 
and 

drop it in 

a pillar-box 
before the last 
collection tonight. 








Use This Coupon for FREE Booklet: 





prt your free 80- 


your easy terms 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CO., LTD. 
Please send me, by return of 
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125 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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And so on, all of which is, no doubt, obvious, dull, and too 
summarily expressed. But it is natural, if not urbane, so to 
react after sustained attention to such sentences as this :— 


‘““When the Roman Empire was disintegrating (Julian 
has in some very vigorous pages shown us how hollow and 
inert all imperialism is), when the rigidity of its solemn 
formule was beginning to war with the creative turbulence 
of actual life; when this tradition was becoming fixed in 
routine, that is to say, was moribund; when the military 
wall was being breached and the unity of Gaul was itself 
fading away in the ruin of the imperial unity, what was the 
fate of Normandy in these five tumultuous centuries or, as 
has been said, in this violent tempest which brought waves 
of invaders from every point of the compass to surge over 
what was to become France? "’ 


Nevertheless it is almost certain (more certain than if 
the translation had been better) that M. Herriot’s French 
book is a good one. He several times insists that it is a book 
for tourists. But it is a great deal more than the harvest of 
a cursory eye, helped out by a smattering of history. M. Her- 
riot has a wide mental outlook and a generous spirit. He 
loves Normandy. Above all, he constantly remembers the 
generations of unrecorded men who lived beneath the pomp 
and violence of this famous land which linked, in so curious 
and inexorable a way, the fortunes of England and France. 
The book is full, perhaps to overflowing, of architectural 
detail, but this is never mechanical, and M. Herriot certainly 
succeeds, in his brilliant and discursive manner, in tracing 
through the stones of Normandy the successive waves of 
human thought and aspiration which swept it from the 
Roman occupation to the Reformation. His method has its 
disadvantages, particularly to English readers. The ‘‘ map”’ 
attached to this book is a charming thing which shows gal- 
leons sailing and fishes frisking in the English Channel, 
pictured castles and cathedrals and forests of tiny Christmas 
trees all over Normandy, and a huge tree soaring to heaven 
out of Brittany. But one sighs for a good plain physical 
map ; and many English readers, panting to maintain the 
hot pace and zig-zag course which M. Herriot takes through 
time and space, will sigh for a few dull pages of text-book 
history and geography. ' 

And then, halfway through the book, there is an astonish- 
ing change. It is as if M. Herriot said: ‘‘ Enough of this 
gossip: now to serious work ’’ ; and he fills up the rest of 
his guide-book with two notable historical studies, of which 
the last has only the slenderest connection with Normandy. 
Armand le Bouthillier, aristocrat, gallant, and scholar, who 
in 1663 entered the monastery of La Trappe, reformed the 
Benedictine Order and established the rigorous Trappist rule, 
is a subject after Mr. Lytton Strachey’s own heart, and there 
is more than a trace of his method in M. Herriot’s narfative. 
He does not quite bring it off; he has not yet shed all his 
efflorescence ; irrelevant figures somehow get themselves 
discussed ; and Mr. Lepper still toils some way behind his 
author. The essay ends strikingly :— 


‘Armand le Bouthillier, Abbot de Rancé, died... at 
the age of seventy-four years, after having passed thirty- 
seven years in the world, thirty-seven in solitude, and his 
whole life in torment.” 


Torment? Well, one at least suspects that it is the just word 
--and that is a measure of M. Herriot’s success. 

‘* A Cheap Knife,”’ in which the story of Charlotte Corday 
and Jean Paul Marat is retold, is almost beyond criticism. 
Here at last M. Herriot concentrates all his force, keeps his 
eye magnificently on his subject, and produces a first-class 
historical essay, and Mr. Lepper (if one excepts an astonish- 
ing lapse on page 194) pulls himself together and writes many 
pages of excellent English narrative. It was indeed high time 
that someone pointed out again that Marat was not a mon- 
strous figure who hopped straight out of Hell into Paris in 
1792 and dipped the revolution in murder. ‘‘ Monstrous ”’ 
may be the final adjective, but M. Herriot goes very carefully 
over this man's strange career before attempting to decide ; 
and then he hesitates. Anyone who in these days relieves his 
feelings by exploding the word Bolshevik without ever having 
seen a gentleman of that description will do well to read 
M. Herriot’s essay. For there he will find one who was in 
many ways a close approximation to a Bolshevik; and 
M. Herriot may help him to revise his ideas of what the 
word means. 
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“IN THE VULGAR TONGUE ” 


A New Translation of the Bible. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 20s.) 
No English-speaking scholar has done more for Biblical 
studies than Professor Moffatt ; and it is a matter of course 
that this translation should contain features of value. Such 
are the renderings of Genesis xlix. and Psalm Ixviii. ; such 
also is the recognition that in some passages “‘ the text is in 
such disrepair that no conjecture can heal it.’"’ The intro- 
duction deserves careful study, and the industry which has 
been bestowed on the work is characteristic: ‘‘ nearly every 
page contains some emendation of the original text in the 
interests of accuracy and point.’’ It is not on questions of 
critical scholarship that the reviewer—impar congressus 
Achilli—will venture to differ from Dr. Moffatt ; but on the 
literary conception of what a translation of the Bible should, 
and should not, be. ‘‘ The Bible was not deliberately written 
in a style above the common language of the day,”’ says the 
Professor. ‘‘ Why, then, should it be translated so?’ His 
aim has been ‘ to render these Scriptures into the English 
of our own day ”’ ; and, ‘‘ if the methods he has employed are 
successful, the result (he thinks) may well be that the Bible 
becomes at any rate a new book for some readers ; more 
interesting perhaps and less obscure.’’ To many, perhaps to 
most, Englishmen it seems that the English of the Authorized 
and Revised Versions is ‘‘a tongue understanded of the 
people¥ ; and that to colloquialize the Bible is to vulgarize 
it—a thing which should not be attempted and cannot be 

done. 

A shy undergraduate in the Oxford Divinity School is 
said to have translated Philippians iii., 19, ‘‘ whose God is 
their stomach.’’ The examiner administered a check to his 
modesty. ‘* Belly is the more solemn word.”’ The path of 
the translator who desires to render Scripture into the 
English of the Dairy Matt is beset by pitfalls ; the common- 
place lies in wait for his heel. ‘‘ The girls are all in love with 
you,”’ e.g., is not an improvement on ‘‘ therefore do the vir- 
gins love thee’’ (Canticles i., 4), nor ‘‘a wench or two 
wenches apiece’’ on ‘‘to every man a damsel or two” 
(Judges v., 20) ; nor, above all, ‘‘a glen of gloom ”’ on “ the 
valley of the shadow of death’? (Psalm xxiii., 4). That the 
Good Samaritan ‘‘ took out a couple of shillings,’’ saying, 
‘“Tf you are put to any extra expense, I will refund it” 
(Luke x., 35) is reporter’s English ; ‘‘ Jesus burst into tears "’ 
does not contrast to advantage with ‘‘ Jesus wept’’ (John 
xi., 35). ‘‘ Come, tell her to bear a hand,’’ says Martha to 
Jesus (Luke x., 40) ; the answer becomes, ‘‘ Mary has chosen 
the best dish, and she is not to be dragged away from it.” 
Is this sort of thing worth doing? ‘‘ Bless thee, Bottom! 
Bless thee, thou art translated.’’ But the spirit evaporates 
in the process. The use of Latin in the services of the Church 
is open to just objection. But, were the alternative a slip- 
shod colloquialism, it might be the lesser of two evils: the 
dignity of public worship, and the sense of reverence which 
it inspires in those who take part in it, are things to be 
preserved. One knows how distressing the use of slang in 
the pulpit is ; or melodrama or false emphasis in the lessons ; 
‘‘ Saddle me the ass; and they saddled him.’ Let us, at 
least, keep it out of the text. Dialect, and colloquialisms in 
general, are spoken, not written. A generation or so ago a 
translation of the New Testament into ‘‘ broad Scots ’’ was 
published. It was a literary curiosity. Had the translator 
read it in his church, he would have done so to empty 
benches ; simple people may speak, but they would resent 
being spoken to (by those in whom the use of dialect was an 
affectation) in this way. It is not till a language has passed 
out of this rudimentary stage and has taken literary form 
that it becomes a written word. This was a part cause of the 
suspicion attaching to the first. translations of Scripture into 
the vernacular; it was: thought that modern speech was 
trivial and undeveloped ; the stately prose of the Vulgate 
diffused an atmosphere of religious awe. The English Bible 
is no less a classic than the Vulgate ; ‘‘ like music, it has 
seized upon the public mind.”” The Revision of 1885 might 
profitably be brought.up to date, and the marginal readings 
inserted in the text. But criticism is one thing ; translation 
another. The translator will do well to bear in mind the 
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wisdom of the Oxford examiner, and to retain ‘‘ the more 
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solemn word.” 
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A record of the adventurous journey of the Roosevelt brothers to the 
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2nd Edition at press. 
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ESCAPE FROM THE PRIMITIVE. 


By HORACE CARNCROSS, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE GOES TO THE PLAY. 
And Other Essays on Plays and Players. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of “ Playwrights on Playmaking,” 
** Essays on English,” etc. 10s. 6d. net. 


THEATRE PRACTICE. 


By STARK YOUNG, Author of “ The Three Fountains,” *‘ Glamour,” etc. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Some Society Causes Célébres 


by HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of ‘‘ The Mayfair Calendar,” “ Famous 
Trials Retold,’”’ etc. 


(Illus. 18/- net.) 


“ Retells the stories of a number of causes célébres of social con- 
sequence in a lively style. As readable as fiction.”—Morning Post. 
An attractive book; the cases certainly make interesting reading.” 


—Spectator. “I have enjoyed dipping into these old scandals.” 
—Sphere. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN HONEST MAN 


Some Fruits of Solitude. By WILLIAM PENN. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir EDMUND GOssE. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 


THE notebooks of the great or collections of maxims such as 
La Rochefoucauld’s, which seem to have crystallized for us 
the substance of all the novels and all the sermons in the 
world, might be regarded in theory as the most perfect kind 
of literature. But in practice we find ourselves turning from 
the absorption of profound truths administered in tabloid 
form to any quality which the maxims may possess other 
than truth and utility, and we read La Rochefoucauld for 
the neatness of his malicious wit and Penn for the curious, 
likeable, if occasionally irritating, character that reveals 
itself through his reflections. 

The ‘‘ Fruits of Solitude ’’ is a complete guide to life, 
but then so is any collection of maxims that is not obviously 
misguided. There are in fact too many handbooks to good 
living, all drawing on the same sources of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and on the happy discovery that ‘‘ honesty is the 
best policy,’ for one to be much more valuable than another, 
except in so far as their stock wisdom has derived a new 
vitality and meaning from the transcriber’s mind, and the 
stresses and experience of his own life. Penn, as Sir Edmund 
Gosse says in his pleasant introduction, ‘‘ was a man of no 
great subtlety, but an honest, shrewd observer of life, 
Quakerish, utilitarian, optimistic,’’ and perhaps it was the 
similarity of temperament that made R. L. Stevenson—the 
Stevenson who wrote ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque ’’—express such 
unlimited admiration for him. ‘‘ If ever I have done a better 
deed in my life than in giving you this book,”’ he wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘ I shall hear of it on the Last Day.’’ But Penn, as 
his writings show, was also a man who combined in an 
interesting way a passionate piety and uprightness of en- 
deavour with the scientific interests and rationality of his 
time, when the divorce between the scientific and the religious 
spirit had not yet taken place. Since the scientist still be- 
lieved unquestioningly that he was only pursuing a new 
method of investigation into the Divine Order of the Universe, 
it was natural for Penn to say that children should be 
instructed in the mechanical and physical worlds in order 
that they might ‘‘ see their Maker staring them in the face 
in all His works.’’ Madame Montessori herself could not 
plead more ardently that ‘‘ the First Thing obvious to Chil- 
dren is what is Sensible,’’ and that we greatly mistake ‘‘ to 
load them with Words and Rules when they had rather be 
making Tools and Instruments of Play.”’ 

Penn wrote in the golden age of English prose when 
French influence and the requirements of the Royal Society 
had reformed the looseness of Elizabethan prose structures, 
and before the hardening influence of the eighteenth-century 
passion for antithesis had set in. His style combines a 
faculty for easy epigrammatic statement with something of 
the peculiar grace and charm of seventeenth-century prose, 
and we may be grateful to Sir Edmund for its resurrection in 
this elegant little reprint of the 1718 edition. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


A Handbook of Flowering Trees and Shrubs for Gardeners. By 
R. C. Notcutt. (Hopkinson. 12s. 6d.) 
Garden Renovation. By T. G. W. HENSLoW. (Dean. 15s.) 


Mr. Notcutt has written a very good book on flowering trees 
and shrubs, though he has devoted so much space to the 
varieties with which he deals that he has had to omit all 
mention of some very important and delightful species. He 
begins with a short introduction on general treatment, plant- 
ing, pruning, propagation, &c. He follows this with twelve 
chapters in which he deals with berberis, buddleias, ceano- 
thus, cistus and helianthemums, cotoneasters, brooms, plums, 
cherries, pyracantha, pyrus, viburnums, and seaside plants. 
He describes a large number of different varieties in each 
case; indeed, the ordinary amateur may, perhaps, find the 
book a little too detailed, but the enthusiastic gardener will 
welcome Mr. Notcutt’s learned and careful descriptions. 
The only criticism which we have to offer is one which applies 
to too many gardening books. Surely it is most important 
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where different varieties of flowering trees, shrubs, or plants 
are being described to give in each case the time of flowering 
if there can be any possible doubt in the mind of the reader. 
Mr. Notcutt often does so, but quite often he gives no indica- 
tion of the time of flowering. For instance, different species 
of ceanothus flower at different times from April to Septem- 
ber. Mr. Notcutt gives the time of flowering of the Gloire de 
Versailles species, which many amateurs know, but not of 
Ceanothus Fendleri, which many have probably never heard 
of. 

Mr. Henslow indefatigably continues his series of fat 
gardening books, and, having dealt with construction, 
development, and improvement, now writes of renovation. 
The words are, however, not very important, for the amateur 
who wants to construct, develop, or improve his garden will 
find much useful information in this latest of Mr. Henslow’s 
volumes. The book covers an immense amount of ground, 
and, without going very deep into any branch of gardening, 
is full of practical hints. One of its best features is its lists 
of various plants and seeds, but here again the lists would 
enormously gain in usefulness to amateurs if the times of 
flowering were given. 


WAYFARERS 


A Wayfarer on the Loire. By E. I. RoBsSon. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
A Wayfarer in Switzerland. By JAMES F. MUIRHEAD. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) 


HISTORICAL and scenic interest constitute the respective 
attractions of the districts dealt with in these two volumes 
of the Wayfarer Series. It is perhaps only to be expected 
that the. historic French ground is less widely covered by 
the tourist than is the Swiss ‘‘ playground.’’ Consequently, 
since the preservation of local manners and customs varies 
in degree in inverse ratio to the number of visitors, Mr. 
Robson is able to admire ‘‘ a magnificent array of coifs ’’ in 
every Poitevin market place, whereas Mr. Muirhead must 
take his sightseer, eavesdropping as it were, up the narrow 
and frequently inaccessible Léschenthal to glimpse the 
typical costumes and occupations of the old Swiss peasantry. 
Local custom, it appears, must either be seen and killed or 
not be seen at all. Mr. Robson is all in favour of seeing, and 
we can but hope that the donkey in fisherman’s trousers and 
the horse wearing ‘‘ only a feminine bathing dress,’’ met 
with on an amazing walk across the Ile de Ré, will survive 
his enthusiasm. 

Mr. Robson, it will be gathered, has not confined his 
wayfaring to the Loire and its medieval castles. Following 
the route of an actual tour made through these regions, he 
takes the reader southward through Poitou and Saintonge, 
and westward up the coast past La Rochelle to Les Sables ; 
thus covering the scene of much French history and not a 
little English, including the famous battle of Maupertuis or 
Poitiers, of which a short account is given. The castles of 
Blois, Loches, and Chinon recall incidents in the career of 
Jeanne Darc ; and although, as the author points out, the 
Loire district also repays study from the architectural and 
sheerly picturesque viewpoints, the annals of medieval 
France inevitably take pride of place.“ The traveller follow- 
ing Mr. Robson’s route will find in him a pleasant guide who, 
without overmuch detail, makes his historical facts live 
(again, and punctuates his narrative with humorous 
comments. 

From the castles of the Loire we turn to Switzerland’s 
‘“mountain monarchs ’’—a tempting designation too often 
employed in this book. There is no question here of exhaust- 
ing the country in one “‘ personally conducted ”’ tour, for the 
subject is large in disproportion to the actual territory, and 
Mr. Muirhead has evidently had difficulty in compressing 
his material into a book of requisite size. The number of 
alternative routes from a given spot is in itself almost too 
perplexing for a complete survey of the field ; then again 
there is the ‘‘ upper-level’ Switzerland of sport and moun- 
taineering, both of which are touched on in separate chap- 
ters ; while in dealing with the principal towns art and 
industry have a place. together with some account of their 
history and the famous names connected with them. It is, 
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The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia 
Being the original version. Now for the first time printed. . (Illus, 18/- net.) ' 
Edited by ALBERT FEUILLERAT. “Recalls the life of London in the eighties and nineties and has 
Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. many a story to tell of the theatrical, legal, artistic and literary 
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Roger Ascham. English Works. 10s net 


Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. Plays. 10 vols. 
9s net each 


John Bunyan. Life and Death of Mr Badman and the Holy 
War Grace Abounding and the Pilgrim's Progress. as related to 
10s net each 
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Thomas Hobbes. Leviathan. 8s 6d net thought and feeling should read of their high adventures.” 
Matthew Prior. Poems on Several Occasions. Dialogues —Spectator. 
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10s net each exploits in history.”—Daily News. 
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MONG the famous critics caricatured by Mr. George Bernard Shaw in 
A “Fanny’s First Play” was Mr. E. A. Baughan. That, in itself, was a 

tribute to the power and position of Mr. Baughan, whose notices of tbe 
latest plays, contributed to the “Daily News,” are appreciated by all lovers 
of the drama, 


E. A. B. is essentially the critic for the plain man, He tells the average reader 
what he is most anxious to know about the rew theatrical productions. His 
sympathies are catholic ; long experience has made him tolerant ; but he displays 
the liveliest curiosity about every new tendency and movement of the modern 
drama. Without being attached to any cult, he takes a hberal interest in the 
adventurers and innovators of the stage. 


Mr. Baughan’s writings on films display kindred qualities of luminous, well- 
informed criticism. Pioneer among critics of the Silent Drama—the term wae 
the invention of the ‘‘ Daily News’’—he treats the cinema from the point of 
view of one convinced of its great future possibilities. 


Read E.A.B. 
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therefore, net surprising if the reader gains the impression 
of seeing Switzerland against time ; but to those on a first 
visit the book should form a useful and informative back- 
ground, allowing sufficient latitude for their own more 
leisured appreciation of a much-extolled country. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Yarns from a Windjammer. By MANNIN CRANE. (Heath 

Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 

The truth of Stevenson’s theory that an Englishman, 
even if he be a native of Bedford, swaggers on embarking 
on any ship is surely upheld by the number of informal books 
on sea life which continue to be published. Life on any 
vessel, but especially on sailing ships, appears to fascinate 
the dry land reader, and it is not difficult to accumulate some 
knowledge of the ethics and psychology of the splendaciously 
mendacious sailor-man, even to become expert in the ritual 
which guides his piously superstitious soul from port to port. 
Mr. Crane’s book deals chiefly with life on sailing ships visit- 
ing Australian and South American ports, and his subjects 
range from the tragedy of the ship which could not keep up 
with the convoy and was left to the U-boat to the comedy of 
the ship’s jazz band. The familiar touches of pathos and 
humour peculiarly nautical are not missing, and if Ginger 
and McGinty and Russell are very much like the sailors of 
all such genial collections of sketches, that is only another 
way of saying that they are good comrades to meet, 
resourceful, long-suffering, and loyal to their savage calling. 


The foreword to the book is by Commodore Sir Bertram 
Hayes. 


7 * . 


More Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian. By Major FITzROoyY 

GARDNER.. (Hutchinson. 18s. net.) 

If only, the confirmed memoir reader is constrained to 
cry out as memoirs multiply on his hands, these auto- 
biographers would add to their charm and bonhomie and 
good spirits the saving virtue of a sense of art, how much we 
should be relieved, how profoundly English literature would 
profit! Here is another book stuffed with good things which 
burst apart from lack of some tight skin to contain them. 
Mr. Gardner, who has already filled one book, here fills 
another, which one is forced to skip and to skim rather than 
to read through because of the fatal lack of arrangement and 
concentration which is common to almost all such volumes. 
Mr. Gardner has known sixty years and more of London life. 
He can remember the London police when they wore top hats 
and long beards. He can remember his father (a doctor) 
meeting ‘‘ a very eminent Judge ’’ on the doorstep of a lady 
patient whom he had just delivered of a child. The Judge 
kept his countenance, and then ‘‘ thanked the Doctor for the 
discreet silence which he was sure he could expect from him 
in future.’’ Such odd little glimpses of a world which we 
would fain know better are always being opened and shut. 
But Mr. Gardner is only speaking the truth when he says 
‘*unconventionality is not a strong point in my tempera- 
ment.’ He has no wish to penetrate beneath the skin, and 
though he has mixed with Bohemians of all sorts—journa- 
lists, actors, lawyers—he has preserved his equanimity in- 
tact. ‘* My sex cannot be too careful of their relations with 
unmarried women of easy habits,’’ he says, giving an 
instance in which his caution saved him from disaster. And 
he knew Meredith and Tree and Mr. Meynell, and Marie 
Corelli was really Caroline Cody, he says, the daughter of a 
labourer. 


* * * 


Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom : Annual Report, 
1925-26. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 


This Report, as has been usual since the war, contains a 
great deal of general interest, especially to those concerned 
with broad questions of commercial policy. A notable feature 
is the high tribute paid at the Annual Meeting of the Chamber 
to the value of the League of Nations Conventions on Customs 
Formalities, Railways, and Ports—and the emphatic warning 
that the League will lose much of the prestige it has gained 
amongst business men, unless it can persuade the signatory 
nations to ratify these Conventions and bring them into 
operation. Apart from this, the Report contains a mass of 
information on the cost of sea transport, the development of 
the motorship and similar topics, and the statistical section 
—forty-five tables relating to shipping, shipbuilding, imports 
and exports, and freights—is remarkably full, clear, and well 
arranged. 
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AUSTRALIAN DEBT—LONDON BRICK—KENNECOTT COPPER. 


finance seems to have led to certain definite con- 

clusions. The first is that the Australian public debt 
has become unwieldy, and that its continued growth will 
constitute a serious danger, unless proper provision be made 
for the redemption of each new loan. The practice adopted 
by the leading financial houses in regard to foreign Govern- 
ment loans should be adopted in the case of Colonial loans, 
that is, the service of each loan should previtie for redemp- 
tion within a specified period by means of annual drawings 
or purchases of stock in the open market. This is the only 
effective check upon inordinate borrowing, and it is as 
much in the interests of the Australian taxpayer as in those 
of the British creditor that this practice should be imme- 
diately adopted in the case of Australian loans. The 
second conclusion we reach is that the application by the 
Commonwealth or States Governments of monies raised in 
loans in the London market to purposes sometimes unpro- 
ductive and sometimes harmful to British commercial 
interest is damaging to Australian credit. A guarantee 
should be given in each prospectus of an Australian loan 
that the money will not be spent on municipal extrava- 
gances or on State-trading schemes which, as in the case of 
oil and shipping, are used to attack private trade carried 
on between the two countries. That money can now be 
raised by the Commonwealth Government and the States 
without full particulars being given in the prospectus of the 
state of the national finances, and without any positive 
guarantee that the money will not be spent on unproductive 
purposes, is a scandal which arises out of the Colonial Stock 
Act. By complying with a few formalities under this Act 
the loans of Colonial Governments are allowed to rank as 
trustee securities under the Trustee Acts. It may be 
difficult to alter the law but it should not be difficult for 
public opinion in this country to compel the Australian 
Government to satisfy the accepted code of financial ethics 
when they borrow money in London. 

* * * 


“Tins analysis which we finished last week of Australian 


Amongst the smaller industrial companies in this 
country whose ordinary shares appear to us attractive at 
their present price we think it right to include London 
Brick Company & Forders, Limited. This Company was 
registered in 1900, and carries on the business of brick- 
makers and granite quarry owners. The authorized capital 
of £1,000,000 is divided into 400,000 8 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £1, of which there have been issued 
305,191, and 600,000 ordinary shares of £1, all of which 
have been issued. There are also outstanding £10,561 
44 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock and £29,382 
6 per cent. Mortgage Debenture Stock. The following 
tabular statement shows the progress of the Company 
during the last five years :-— 


Issued 
“Year ended Net Dividend on Ordinary Approp. to 
Dec. 81. Profit. Ordinary Shares. Shares. Reserves. 
£ £ z 
1921 88,666 10%, 120,000 10,000 
1922 89,149 10% 121,200 10,000 
1928 $189,458 10% & Cap. Bonus 50. 480,482 $40,000 
1924 +181,784 Int. 5 (June), 5 (Sept.). 440,582 $40,000 
Final 5 & Cap. Bonus 20. 
1925 $257,277 Int. 5 (May), 5 (Aug.). 600,000 $40,000 
§Final 10 & Cap. Bonus 18 11/58 
1926 Int. 5 (May), 5 (July). 


* From 1921 to 1922 B. J. Forder & Sons, 1928 and on London Brick Ccmpany 
and Forders, Ltd. t Transferred to Gen. Depreciation Reserve. + After 
appropriation to Gen. Depreciation Reserve. 


$ On increased capital. 

The profits last year before allowing for depreciation and 
reserve amounted to £301,352, an increase of £68,744, or 
29 per cent. This result was due to an increased output of 
bricks, the productive capacity having been brought up to 
600,000,000 per annum from 500,000,000 per annum, an 
increase of 20 per cent. The last report spoke of addition 
being made to the Company’s freehold clay lands, and the 
progress of a scheme for supplying electrical power to a 
number of the works. The balance-sheet is strong, showing 
a surplus of current assets over current liabilities of 
£327,472, or a surplus over all liabilities of £288,147. 
Depreciation reserve stands at £160,000 after allowing for 


allocation to reserve, debenture interest, and preference 
dividends, the net profits last year exceeded 38 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital. It is probable that the output of the 
Company has been somewhat reduced owing to insufficiency 
of coal during the last few weeks, but there is reason to 
believe that the demand for its products has shown no 
signs of decrease. There was a capital bonus last year for 
the third year running, and on the total cash distribution 
of 20 per cent. the shares at 48s. 6d. yield £8 5s. The 
highest price this year has been 50s. 6d., and the lowest 
40s. 7d. 
* * * 

We have from time to time given particulars of lead- 
ing American companies which might be of interest to 
English investors. The ordinary shares of the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, which are of no par value, can at 
present be bought in New York at about 56} ex dividend 
New York terms. The Corporation is at present paying a 
quarterly dividend of $1.00, and on that basis the yield 
is £7 1s. 6d. per cent. The total outstanding capital is 
4,474,424 shares of no par value, and the funded debt 
consists of 5 per cent. Promissory Notes, of which there 
are now outstanding only $2,000,000. It is understood that 
the Corporation has cash in hand to redeem these notes in 
the course of the next few months. This Corporation is 
one of the largest copper companies, and has an excep- 
tionally low cost of production. In addition to its own 
Alaskan properties the Company at the end of 1925 owned 
all the stock of the Braden Copper Co., which has extensive 
copper mines in Chile; it also owned in excess of 95 per 
cent. of the capital stock of the Alaska Steamship Co., which 
operates between Puget Sound and Alaska, and over 95 per 
cent. of the stock of Utah Copper Co., one of the largest 
producers in the United States. Production from its 
Alaskan, South American and Utah Mines in 1925 totalled 
411,088,627 pounds of copper. Combined costs, including 
all charges except depletion, were 8.07 cents per pound. 
Utah properties were responsible for more than one-half of 
total production for 1925, and Braden over three-fourths of 
the balance. Utah reserves at December 81st, 1925, were 
calculated at 514,000,000 tons of ore of about 1.15 per 
cent. copper. Braden ore reserves at the 1925 year-end 
were estimated at 253,000,000 tons of about 2.20 per cent. 
copper. Kennecott Copper through Utah Copper Co. has 
an interest in Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. (it is con- 
trolled by Utah through about 51 per cent. stock owner- 
ship) which produced about 78,000,000 pounds of copper in 
1925 at a cost of 10.40 cents per pound before depletion. 
Nevada Consolidated is currently acquiring the Chino-Ray 
properties through exchange of securities. The combined 
Chino-Ray-Nevada properties had an output of 215,750,000 
pounds of copper in 1925, the Chino-Ray properties operat- 
ing at costs of about 11} cents per pound. Kennecott also, 
through an entirely owned subsidiary, has a 46 per cent. 
interest in Mother Lode Coalition Mines, with copper pro- 
perties adjoining its own Kennecott development, which 
produced some 30,275,000 pounds in 1925 at a cost before 
depletion of about 7} cents per pound. After the war, 
Kennecott, in common with other copper producers, suf- 
fered from the depression in the industry, but improvement 
was shown beginning in 1922. In that year, 29 cents per 
share was earned on the capital stock, followed in 1928 
by earnings of 96 cents per share, and in 1924 net profits 
were equal to $2.02 per share. These earnings do not 
include undistributed earnings of subsidiaries. Earnings of 
steamship, Braden and Utah properties in 1925 were con- 
solidated for the first time with those of the parent Com- 
pany, and showed net income of $23,890,044 available for 
Kennecott Copper Co. stock. These profits were equal to 
$5.34 per share before any reserve for depletion. 

* . 7 


At their present price the shares of this copper cor- 
poration appear a sound investment, and further particulars 
as to the balance-sheet position of its subsidiaries will be 
given next week. 





